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your congress this week 


his signature on the last of the 208 bills propelled through Congress 
in the adjournment rush -- while vetoing three for a 1953 total of 





Penning 


nine -- President Eisenhower tucked away the first session’s legislative history. 


Senate Majority Leader Knowland (R Calif.) offered his list of major GOP accom- 
plishments, topped by the Korean cease-fire. Senate Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Bridges (R N.H.) lauded Congress for slashing appropriations $14.1 billion 
below Truman requests. The budget, Bridges said, may be balanced in fiscal 1955 


or 1956. 


Around The Bend 


Looking ahead to the next session, Knowland placed 
Hawaiian statehood, Taft-Hartley labor law revisions, 
and farm price-supports high on the agenda. 


Sen. Byrd (D Va.) called a higher debt ceiling the 
key to ‘financial disaster.”’ 


After stepping down as Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman, 
Gen. Bradley challenged the wisdom of defense budget 
cuts. Shrinking the mobilization base, he said, could 
leave the nation vulnerable to attack. 


H-Bomb 


Tentative American confirmation of a Russian hydro- 
gen explosion stirred Congressional demands for 
bolstering U.S. power and for renewed efforts to 
achieve world disarmament. 


Cold War 


President Eisenhower reported to Congress that ‘‘sub- 
stantial American assistance’’ to the free world must 
continue, but that more self-help should supplement 
foreign aid. He said emphasis in Mutual Security 
spending is shifting from Europe to Asia. 


Striking back at editors who had charged him with 
infringing freedom of the press, Sen. McCarthy (R 
Wis.) asked other newspapermen to investigate J. R. 
Wiggins, editor of the Washington Post, for his “false, 
vicious, intemperate attacks upon anyone who dares 
expose any of the undercover Communists.” 
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McCarthy's Permanent Investigations Subcommittee, 
probing the Government Printing Office, heard charges 
that secret documents have been stolen. 


On The Stump 


Chairman Simpson (R Pa.) of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee predicted the GOP will gain 25 
House seats in the 1954 elections. A spokesman for 
Chairman Kirwan (D Ohio) of the opposition’s Con- 
gressional Committee, said it’s ‘‘too early”’ to say. 


Sen. Watkins (R Utah), complaining about the lack of 
federal jobs for Republicans, charged that the Dem- 
ocrats had made their ‘‘spoils system permanent.”’ 


Labor politicos, pushing their campaign to defeat 
1954 candidates who ‘“‘want to turn the clock back,” 
listed the GOP’s demerits as: Lack of ‘decisive 
leadership,’’ activities of Sen. McCarthy (R Wis.), 
cutbacks in public housing, ‘‘tidelands,”’ power policy, 
and failure to amend the Taft-Hartley law. 


Defending Congressional cuts in public housing auth- 
orizations, the President told New Yorkers ‘‘we can’t 
sit here and transfer our responsibility to some 
vague entity we refer to as a ‘Washington government’.”’ 


Adlai E. Stevenson returned to the U.S. from his 
world tour, and reported that the free world is win- 
ning the cold war ‘‘step by step.’’ He declared, how- 
ever, that “‘the bright image of America’’ has been 
dulled by “‘book-burning”’ and ‘‘purges.”’ 


Lobbies 


Lobby registrations with the Clerk of the House totaled 
238 from Jan. 1 to Aug. 17. 


Spokesmen for mineral interests asked liberal de- 
pletion allowances as the House Ways and Means 
Committee concluded hearings on tax revision. 





Story of the Week... 


SUPER-CHARGED POWER BATTLE 


Pressures, Politics Swirl Like Thunderclouds As Administration, 


Congress Shape Electric Development Policy Important To All 


SUMMARY 


The highly charged battle over private vs. public 
electric power development has built up voltage enough 
to make it a No. 1 national concern and a certain issue 
in 1954 elections. 


Intense lobby battles 2re being fought over develop- 
ment of electric power in several regions. Most notable 
are those involving Hell’s Canyon, Idaho, and Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


These battles are regarded by most legislators and 
lobbyists as part of an over-all fight on the issue of 
private vs. public development. This is a full-scale 
engagement into which the Department of Interior Aug. 
18 tossed new ammunition when it outlined what it called 
‘fa basic power policy... simple and... fair to all.’’ 


The Department has become the marketing agent for 
electric energy from government-owned plants and its 
five-point program (see page 1090) will have impact on 
the regional contests as well as the larger private- 
public development struggle. 


Since electric power is vital to the nation’s economy 
and defense program (the Interior statement said de- 
fense requirements are ‘‘paramount’’), and is indispen- 
sable to the daily life of Americans, every citizen has a 
big stake in the outcome. 


CONGRESS, ADMINISTRATION ROLES 


Congress and the Administration each have a major 
part to play in resolving power issues. Because it auth- 
orizes projects and appropriates funds, the power outlook 
of the 83rd Congress is vital. The principles followed 
by the Interior Department and other key Administration 
agencies is also important. 


Will the unfolding power policy of Congress and the 
Administration end or further stimulate the public-private 
fight ? To answer requires appraisal of facts and issues. 
CQ has analyzed important local power issues which form 
part of the bigger electric power picture. It has studied 
the voting records of Congressmen who play a key role in 
power legislation; charted the make-up of the Federal 
Power Commission; and has examined the lobbies now 
attempting to influence policy development. This survey 
follows. 
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Power -- A Top Issue 


Announcement of a new power policy by the Eisen- 
hower Administration Aug. 18 is the latest turn in a deep 
internal conflict between business and government over 
electric -power development. 


According to the new policy (see page 1090), primary 
responsibility for supplying local power needs will be 
placed in local hands. This was interpreted by some as 
probably meaning less extensive power development by 
the federal government than was undertaken under pre- 
vious administrations. 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


In Denver, President Eisenhower said Aug. 18: ‘‘This 
policy is in accord with the principle that states and local 
communities, private citizens and the federal government 
should cooperate in an effort actively to encourage de- 
velopment of natural resources, I fully approve of this 
policy, and the various Cabinet officers and agency heads 
who are directly concerned have expressed their full 
agreement.”’ 


However, some power specialists told CQ the new 
policy may intensify the growing national debate over 
power development. This debate smouldered throughout 
the first session of Congress as legislative wrangles 
occurred over funds and projects. 


America’s power needs are multiplying. Due to ex- 
panding population and higher per capita use (this in- 
creased use is caused by new household gadgets and 
higher incomes), the nation will probably need 160 mil- 
lion kilowatts of generating capacity by 1970, according 
to official estimates. 


The U.S. power plant seems technically able to meet 
these needs. Since 1933, federal and private capacity for 
generating electricity has risen from 35 million kilowatts 
to 82 million. Between last December and May of this 
year, alone, capacity increased two million kilowatts. 
Capacity is expected to double within the next decade. 

But a big question is: How can industry and government 
best cooperate in putting this capacity to use? 


All have a stake in the answer to this question. 
Those with the most direct interest include large popula- 
tions of big river valleys; farmers now being served by 
Rural Electrification Administration-financed co-ops; 
ranchers and farmers in the West and Southwest who 

(Continued on page 1091....) 
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ADMINISTRATION'S POWER POLICY 


A federal power policy designed to develop the na- 
tion’s natural resources through cooperation of states, 
local communities and the government, was announced 
Aug. 18 by the Department of the Interior. 


Acting Secretary Ralph A. Tudor and Assistant 
Secretary Fred G. Aandahl described the policy as one 
which will not permit ‘‘monopoly by any one of these 
parties.’’ 


Tudor told CQ: ‘‘This policy is directed toward 
more power. The federal government itself doesn’t 
have enough resources to provide all the power neces- 
sary. To meet the nation’s power needs, we must en- 
courage private parties and public agencies to assist.’’ 


Aandahl said: ‘‘The federal government is not the 
most efficient agent for providing power. We must keep 
federal responsibilities to a minimum and allow local 
people to do their utmost in meeting power needs.”’ 


Secretary Douglas McK%y had told CQ that the new 
policy resulted from a series of conferences at the White 
House. From his vacation headquarters in Denver, 
President Eisenhower said Aug. 18, ‘‘I fully approve of 
this policy.’’ 


Text of major provisions of the Interior statement: 


1, GENERATING FACILITIES 


The primary responsibilities of the Department are 
the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands under the 
federal reclamation laws and the development of natural 
resources as authorized by Congress. These responsi- 
bilities include the disposal of surplus electric energy 
which can be economically produced in the course of the 
development of these resources. The Department of the 
Interior will, therefore, actively plan and recommend 
construction of generating facilities in hydro projects 
under its jurisdiction when such facilities are economic - 
ally justified and feasible. The Department will particu- 
larly emphasize those multipurpose projects with hydro- 
electric developments which, because of size or com- 
plexity, are beyond the means of local, public or private 
enterprise. 

It is recognized that the primary responsibility for 
supplying power needs of an area rests with the people 
locally. The responsibility of the Department of the In- 
terior is to give leadership and assistance in the conser- 
vation and wise utilization of aatural resources. The De- 
partment does not assume that it has the exclusive right 
or responsibility for the construction of dams or the gen- 
eration, transmission and sale of electric energy in any 
area, basin, or region. In general, it will not oppose the 
construction of facilities which local interests, either 
public or private, are willing and able to provide in ac- 
cordance with licenses and other controls of the Federal 
Power Commission or other appropriate regulatory bodies 
and which are consonant with the best development of the 
natural resources of the area. 


2. TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 


The Department of the Interior will construct and 
operate transmission lines that are economically feasible 
and necessary for proper connection and operation of 
federally owned generating plants. Transmission facili- 
ties will also be built and operated to carry power to load 
centers within economic transmission distances unless 








other public or private agencies have or will provide 

the necessary facilities upon reasonable terms. These 
terms shall generally be such that the federally produced 
power will be made available to customers at costs not 
higher than would result from the construction of trans- 
mission facilities by the federal government. 


3. PREFERENCE TO PUBLIC AGENCIES AND 
COOPERATIVES 


The Department of the Interior will operate the fed- 
erally owned generating and transmission facilities under 
its control for the benefit of the general public, and par- 
ticularly of domestic and rural customers, and the De- 
partment will give preference and priority to public 
bodies and cooperatives in disposing of electric energy 
generated at federal plants. It will be the policy of the 
Department to dispose of power, remaining after pro- 
vision for existing preference customers, to privately 
owned public utilities serving domestic and rural custo- 
mers in the area. The Department will not ordinarily 
undertake to dispose of power directly to consumers ex- 
cept to carry out existing contracts or renewals or ex- 
pansion thereof, nor will it use or permit the use of the 
preference privilege as a means to provide power for 
large industrial consumers at the expense of domestic 
and rural customers served by either publicly or pri- 
vately owned public utilities. 


4. RATES FOR SALE OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 


The Department of the Interior will dispose of power 
and energy at the lowest possible rates to consumers 
consistent with sound business principles. Rate sched- 
ules will be prepared on a basis which will provide for 
the cost of producing and transmitting the energy and 
will return the capital investment in generation and 
transmission facilities together with interest in not more 
than 50 years. If reclamation costs are assigned to 
power, rates for power shall be such as to recover these 
additional costs within a reasonable time. 

Rates will be reviewed at periodic intervals, gen- 
erally not exceeding every five years, and at such times 
adjustments will be made to reflect actual costs where 
only estimates were available before, to reflect additions 
to the system which are in operation at the time of appli- 
cation of the new rates, and other proper items. 


5. RESALE RATES OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 


Ordinarily in contracts with public agencies or co- 
operatives for the sale of electric energy no resale rate 
controls will be imposed by the Department of the In- 
terior. It will be presumed that such bodies are respon- 
sible directly to customers they serve and are fully pro- 
tecting the interests of these customers. 

In all contracts with customers other than public 
agencies or cooperatives, provision will be made to pro- 
hibit the resale of energy unless the purchaser is a pub- 
lic utility serving principally domestic and rural custo- 
mers. In the latter event, provision will be made to in- 
sure that power is furnished to ultimate consumers at 
the lowest rates which shall reflect as nearly as possible 
the cost of the service plus a reasonable return on the 
investment at work. 














Each section of the statement was accompanied by 
‘‘citations’’ from existing laws, Congressional reports 
or speeches by the President or Secretary McKay. 
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(Continued from page 1089) 
depend on irrigation for their livelihood; and cities and 
towns now assured of preference in power distribution. 





The electrical industry itself, with billions of dollars 
invested in what it claims is the biggest improvement pro- 
gram ever undertaken by American business, also has a 
big interest as do its three million stockholders. 


In the opinion of some legislators, the type of indus- 
try-government relationship decided upon in the power 
field may well set the pattern for other areas of economic 
activity. 


This relationship is not clearly defined. The power 
system is made up of private utility operating companies, 
variously held together through stock ownership and con- 
tractual arrangements, of public agencies generating, 
transmitting and distributing electricity, and of federal 
and state regulating authorities. 


This ‘‘system’’ has resulted from the spectacular 
growth of the electrical industry, combined with the steady 
development of federal laws and activities designed to 
conserve natural resources and guarantee adequate power 
to all citizens who are able to pay for it. 


PRESENT POLICY’S GROWTH 


Congress has provided a bipartisan framework for 
federal power policy. It started with the Reclamation 
Act of 1906, which permitted federal power development 
incidental to irrigation activities. In 1920 the Federal 
Water Power Act provided for both industrial and federal 
development of water power, with preference to public 
bodies in marketing of power. 


The 1936 Rural Electrification Act launched farm 
electrification on a large scale; the Tennessee Valley 
(1933) and Bonneville Administration (1937) Acts first 
enunciated the principle of multiple-purpose valley de- 
velopment; and the Flood Control Act of 1944 sti pulated 
government could build transmission lines from public 
projects to assure preference in distributing power to 
cities, public utility districts, towns and REA co-ops. 


Today government is involved in power production, 
irrigation, flood control, navigation, recreation, conser - 
vation of wild life, pollution prevention, low water regu- 
lation and supplying domestic water. 


Federal agencies concerned include Corps of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army; Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of Interior; Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Rural Electrification Administration, Department of 
Agriculture; and Federal Power Commission, with its 
power to license projects and regulate rates. 


Since 1933, the share of private utilities in power 
generation has dropped from 93 per cent to 78 per cent. 
Twenty years ago the federal government produced little 
power; today, it accounts for 13 per cent of total output. 


The new Congress and Administration must chart 
the future trend by deciding whether government should 
continue to develop water resources; whether power 
should be marketed to private companies, or carried 
over federal transmission lines; and whether cities, 
towns and co-ops should retain preference in marketing 
of power. 


THE ARGUMENTS 


In Congress and among the lobbies, there are wide 
disagreements over both ideology and refined technical 
details. Spokesmen for utilities claim: 

Government power activities are a first step toward 
socialism 

Private industry can build large-scale projects 
more cheaply and efficiently 

Federal power appears ‘‘cheaper’’ because govern- 
ment agencies are not taxed 

State and local agencies now regulate rates, hence 
no federal yardsticks are needed 

Charges of power shortages are a ‘‘myth’’ since 
reserve capacity is now higher than demand. 


Public-power advocates retort: 

The socialism charge is a bogey designed to side- 
track attention from industry’s inability to meet all 
power needs 

Private industry has no real interest in multiple- 
purpose development 

Millions of dollars spent on utility propaganda are 
being deducted from taxes and, therefore, paid by 
ordinary taxpayers 

Federal competition is needed in the highly monop- 
olized power field, to assure lower rates than would 
otherwise obtain 

Occasional ‘‘brownouts’’ are sufficient proof the 
power shortages do exist. 


Who'll Prevail? 


Arguments of public-power advocates seemingly had 
influence in shaping national policy under former Presi- 
dents Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 8. Truman. 


But public -power interests say that some of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s appointments show ‘opposition to 
public power.’’ They charge that Fred G. Aandahl, 
Assistant Secretary of Interior in charge of public 
power programs, opposed federal development while 
governor of North Dakota, and later as Republican Rep- 
resentative in the House (1950-52). Jerome K. Kuykendall, 
new Federal Power Commissioner, is regarded by them 
as a ‘‘private power man.’’ And it has been said by some 
that Ancher Nelson, new REA chief, intends to cut down 
on loans to farmers for their own generation and trans- 
mission facilities. 


And some power authorities expect that the policy 
trend will be reversed, turning toward greater participa- 
tion by private utilities in resource development. Are 
they right? Which arguments are most likely to guide 
the Republicans ? 


Best guides to an answer, beside the new power - 
policy statement of the Interior Department, are: (1) the 
Hell’s Canyon situation; (2) the make-up and first-session 
actions of the 83rd Congress; and (3) the strength and 
activities of lobbies on both sides, which are striving 
to influence public opinion and the Administration. 


HELL’S CANYON 


Hell’s Canyon -- now the focal point of controversy 
between private and public-power advocates *- is the 
deepest gorge on the continent. Its development is of 
immense importance to Idaho, for which the Snake River 
is a lifeline. 
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A red-hot lobby battle is being fought over de- 
velopment of damsites on the Snake River in Idaho. 
This fight is between advocates of a federal multi- 
purpose high dam in Hell’s Canyon, and those who 
favor construction of lower dams by Idaho Power 
Company. The projects conflict and long-term de- 
velopment also is involved. 


The Federal Power Commission hearings on 
Idaho Power’s request for construction authority 
now are in recess but each side is working hard to 
‘*sell’’ its position to the nation. 


Thomas E, Roach, president of Idaho Power, 
told CQ: ‘‘We are telling our story very aggressively 
throughout the area by all means at hand. We’re 
enlisting the support of farm groups, service clubs, 
the Idaho Mining Congress, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Medical Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and other local and national 
groups. 


‘*We’re hitting it hard through official speeches 
by top company officials and widespread distribution 
of a pamphlet, ‘Plain ABC’s You Should Know About 
Hell’s Canyon.’ 


‘In addition we have told our side to all mem- 
bers of the Insular Affairs Committee in both House 
and Senate, and to FPC officials.’”’ 


Idaho Power is said to have the aid of other 
utilities in its lobby fight. An advertisement favor- 
ing private development of Hell’s Canyon was run, 





Hell’s Canyon Battle 


nationwide, by the Electric Companies Advertising 
Program last year. 


Spearheading opposition to Idaho Power is the 
National Hell’s Canyon Association (which has no 
ties with the government). It is composed of local 
citizens and professional and civic groups, and re- 
sulted largely from the efforts of a 39-year-old 
real estate man from Baker, Ore., Albert Ullman. 

In an exclusive interview Ullman told CQ: ‘‘We are 
taking on this job in every possible way...including 
press contacts, speeches, debates with company men, 
distribution of literature, and door-to-door contact. 


‘It’s a hard-slugging fight because, in our opin- 
ion, the stakes are high. If Hell’s Canyon is sold 
down the river to private interests, the pattern will 
be set for other major areas.”’ 


President of NHCA is J. T. Marr, head of the 
Oregon Federation of Labor. Members of the execu- 
tive committee include Elmer McClure, master of 
the Oregon State Grange; Owen Hurd, president of 
the Northwestern Public Power Association; and 
Vincent Cleaveland, manager of Clark County’s 
(Washington) public utility district. Labor, consumer 
and farm interests are represented on its 12-man 
board of directors and in its general membership. 


Also active on the public power side in the Hell’s 
Canyon dispute is the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. Ullman claims the ‘‘sympathy 
and interest’’ of such national groups as CIO, AFL, 
the Electric Consumers Information Committee, 
and others. 








On the Snake between Idaho and Oregon, the Truman 
Administration planned to build a $560 million multiple- 
purpose dam and power project. Last year, a private 
company, Idaho Power, filed an application to build three 
smaller dams at a cost of about $133 million. The Interior 
Department intervened before the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to object to a license permitting the Company 
to build. 


Shortly after Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay 
entered office, he withdrew this intervention, giving the 
Company the green light to build provided it could bbtain 
FPC permission. 


On July 7, hearings were started before an FPC ex- 
aminer on the Company’s petition. Champions of the 
federal high dam, such as Rep. Gracie Pfost (D Idaho), 
claim the real issue is which project would be better in 
the long run for developing the great natural resources 
of the Northwest. 


The federal plan, they say, would make possible a 
much greater output of electricity at eight dams down- 
stream; would promote irrigation, where the private 
plan would not; and would prevent a monopoly of power 
by private companies in the region. 


Proponents of the Idaho Power Company’s proposal 
contend that the three low-level dams proposed for sites 
at Oxbow, Hell’s Canyon and Brownlee could be built much 
more quickly and produce power sooner than the federal 
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project. Moreover, they say, there is no guarantee that 
the reservoir behind the proposed high dam would be 
filled except on rare occasions. ~ 


Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.) and others have 
said that if FPC should authorize Idaho Power to con- 
struct a low dam at Oxbow, the high dam site at Hell’s 
Canyon ‘‘will be flooded out and this great site for multi- 
pur pose river development will be lost forever.’’ 





On Aug. 3, the last day of the session, Jackson and 
16 colleagues sponsored a bill (S 2590) curtailing author - 
ity of FPC to grant licenses for hydroelectric power 
projects affecting comprehensive development of river 
basins. The bill provides for Congress to issue licenses 
in such cases. 


Some power authorities say time should be an im- 
portant consideration in the Hell’s Canyon decision--that 
if the Northwest’s need for power is immediate, the Idaho 
Power Company plan should be accepted; but if the need 
is not so urgent, more study should be given to the plan 
for federal development. 


WHITHER CONGRESS ? 


In Congress, there are powerful blocs on both sides 
of the power fence. These blocs frequently cut across 
party lines. At present, private-power advocates appear 
to hold key posts. According to voting records, the fol- 
lowing key Congressmen have never voted to aid REA 
co-ops in getting public power: 





Chairman Styles Bridges (R N.H.) of Senate Appro- 
priations; Chairman Edward Martin (R Pa.) of Senate 
Public Works; Chairman John Taber (R N.Y.) of House 
Appropriations; and Chairman George A. Dondero (R 
Mich.) of House Public Works. 





Public power interests regard other key Congress- 
men as ‘‘unfavorable’’ to some phases of public power. 
Among them: Chairman H Butler (R Neb.) of Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs; Speaker of the House 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R Mass.); House Majority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.); and Chairman Ben F. Jensen 
(R Iowa), House Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Interior. 





Some of the staunchest advocates of public power 
come from areas where such projects are important to 
the local economy, such as the Tennessee Valley and 
the Northwest. In the Senate, they include Sens. Wayne 
Morse (I Ore.); Lister Hill (D Ala.); Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D Minn.); Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.); George D. Aiken 
(R Vt.); William Langer (R N.D.), Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee; Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.); Paul H. 
Douglas (D 111.); James E. Murray (D Mont.); Herbert H. 
Lehman (D N.Y.); Theodore Francis Green (D R.L.); 
Edwin C. Johnson (D Colo.); John Sparkman (D Ala.); 
Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) and Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.). 


Some leading friends of public power in the House 
are Reps. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (D N.Y.); Robert E. 
Jones, Jr. (D Ala.); Tom Steed (D Okla.); Homer D. Angell 
(R Ore.); Russell V. Mack (R Wash.); Howard H. Baker 
(R Tenn.); and John A. Blatnik (D Minn.). 


There were speeches and votes on power issues, by 
these Congressmen and their colleagues, throughout the 
first session. Sen. Morse delivered a series of speeches 
aimed at the ‘‘ many -pronged drive of the power trust to 
reverse the great progress’’ of federal construction. 


Most important power issues acted upon by Congress 
included legislation dealing with development of the 
Niagara River; Interior Department appropriations; and 
TVA funds. 


Niagara Project: The Niagara River furnishes the 
greatest concentration of hydroelectric power potential 
in the nation. Under a treaty signed by the U.S. and 
Canada in 1950, power development there requires a 
specific go-ahead from Congress. President Truman 
favored a federal project. 





After the first session opened, several Niagara- 
development bills were introduced. Bills providing for 
private-company development included HR 4351, spon- 
sored by Rep. Dondero; HR 2289, by Rep. William E. 
Miller (R N.Y.); and S 689, by Sens. Edward Martin (R 
Pa.) and Homer E. Capehart (R Ind.). 





Federal construction, with state operation was pro- 
posed in HR 5066, introduced by Rep. Roosevelt, and 
S 1851, by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D N.Y.). Rep. Frank 
J. Becker (R N.Y.) sponsored HR 5335, providing for de- 
velopment by the New York State Power Authority. 


Joint hearings on the bills providing for private- 
company development were held May 14 and 15 by the 
House Committee on Public Works and the Subcommittee 
on Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors of the Senate 
Public Works Committee. 
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Friends of the private plan contended it would permit 
swifter, cheaper development. Opponents answered that 
public development would provide cheaper power to con- 
sumers, and that the bill’s failure to include a clause 
granting preference to cities and co-ops in marketing 
power would reverse federal policy. 


The House Committee majority reported favorably 
on HR 4351. However, a minority, including Rep. Steed 
charged it was ‘‘steamrolled’’ through by Chairman 
Dondero, who, said Steed, refused to read the measure 
line by line and to accept proffered amendments. Don- 
dero told CQ these charges were ‘‘unsubstantiated.’’ 


On July 9 the House passed this measure by a roll- 
call vote of 262 to 120. Every member of the New York 
State Republican delegation voted for it with one excep- 
tion -- Rep. Jacob K. Javits. (For voting, see chart, 

p. 1098.) 





Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York sent a 
communication signed by top state officials to members 
of the Senate Public Works Committee, requesting a 
chance to testify on the bill. On July 23 he appeared and 
urged that Congress allow the State Authority to develop 
Niagara. 


The measure was subsequently sidetracked in favor 
of priority legislation. However, Sen. Martin announced 
his intention to ‘‘reconvene the hearings promptly upon 
return of the Senate (in January).”’ 


Interior Funds: Another important power issue was 
presented by HR 4828, the Interior Department Appro- 
priation for fiscal 1954. In passing it (for test vote, see 
chart, p. 1098), the House allowed only $150,000 for the 
Southwestern Power Administration’s ‘‘continuing fund,’’ 
a self-liquidating operating device by which SPA inter- 
changes electric power with rural co-ops and other users 
in Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas (the Administration 
had trimmed the request for such funds from $5,650,000 
to $3,736,000). 


In its report on the bill, the House Appropriations 
Committee stated: ‘‘In all future projects private enter - 
prise shall be urged to take the initiative...the Hoover 
(Boulder) Dam is an outstanding example of how govern- 
ment and private enterprise can work hand in hand to 
mutual advantage. Here the dam was built from federal 
funds. The surplus power was leased to private utility 
companies and municipalities. Unquestionably in many 
cases similar arrangements could be negotiated.”’ 


Public -power groups said adoption of such a policy 
would, in effect, turn all federal power over to the utilities. 
In the Senate, members of the Appropriations Committee 
failed to adopt similar language. 


The Senate favored restoring about $2 million of the 
SPA funds. However, language of the subsequent con- 
ference committee report, which set the figure at $1.2 
million, placed limits on use and, public power advocates 
say, will ‘‘kill’’ six important REA co-ops in the area. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1020.) 


TVA Plant: Last year, TVA requested $30 million 
to build a new federal steam-power plant at Fulton, 
Tenn., to meet ‘‘growing needs of the region.’’ Former 
President Truman budgeted the money, but President 
Eisenhower failed to include it in the budget he sent to 
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Congress. Neither House nor Senate restored it, and on 
July 20, HR 5690, the Second Independent Offices bill, 
containing TVA funds, was sent to the President without 
this money. 


Among The Lobbies 


CQ’s survey indicates that public and private power 
interests are probably spending more time and money 
than ever in an effort to influence policy under the new 
Administration and GOP-controlled Congress. This 
seems particularly true of public power supporters, who 
are attempting to develop a lobby front better able to tilt 
with the private utilities groups. 


Important among groups carrying the ball for the 
private utilities nationally are National Association of 
Electric Companies, Public Information Program, and 
Electric Companies Advertising Program. 


They represent a drastically different picture from 
that drawn by the Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of utility lobbying in the ’30’s. Today the 
utilities utilize public opinion polls, latest advertising 
techniques, and up-to-date lobby methods. 


NAEC 


Nerve-center of the industry’s legislative and in- 
formational activities is NAEC. In Washington’s Ring 
Building, NAEC staff members work at a four-pronged 
program to: 


Keep 98 operating member companies informed of 
Washington developments, legislative and administrative; 
acquaint the public with the industry’s accomplishments; 
provide a readily available contact between industry and 
government; and give members a medium through which 
they can exchange ideas on legislation and other matters. 


The Association’s nine registered lobbyists special- 
ize in fields such as rural electrification, atomic energy, 
Bonneville power --or others of the dozens of subjects 
on which NAEC keeps utilities informed. 


Head of the group since it was organized in 1945 has 
been Purcell Smith, 59-year-old utilities executive who 
is sometimes billed as ‘‘Washington’s highest-paid 
lobbyist.’’ Smith, who reportedly draws $65,000 yearly, 
is oftimistic concerning the immediate outlook for 
utilities. ‘‘The all-out vote in favor of private develop- 
ment at Niagara showed where the chips are falling,’’ 
he says. ‘‘The outlook for public power legislation is 
darker today than in a long time.’’ 


Smith explains: ‘‘We operate under the assumption 
that in a democracy it’s not only a businessmen’s pre- 
rogative, but his duty to keep informed on legislation and 
lobby for what he believes is right.’’ 


Policy-wise, NAEC’s course is set by its board of 
directors and executive committee, composed of top 
officers of member companies. Smith’s main job is to 
‘‘coordinate’’ the activity of utilities all over the country. 


‘*We feel that local utilities know their own Congress- 
men best,’’ Smith told CQ. “However, we frequently 
learn ot developments faster than they do, and tip them 
off.’’ 


An example of how NAEC operates is provided by 
its role on the proposed Niagara project. As soon as 
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Other Developments 


Outside cf Congressional and Administration activ- 
ities, there have been three important developments 
affecting power recently. They are: 


Roanoke Rapids. Several years ago a private 
utility, Virginia Electric Power Company, applied for 
a license to build a dam in the Roanoke Basin. How- 
ever, Congress had already approved a recommenda- 
tion of the Army Corps of Engineers for a project on 
the same site. In March, 1953, the Supreme Court 
ruled in favor of the Company. This decision is now 
regarded as a ‘‘precedent’’ for development of some 
other river basins. 


Bonneville Contracts. Under present marketing 
policy, private utilities get whatever power is left over 
at Bonneville after municipalities, co-ops and local in- 
dustries are served. As a result, during times of low 
water flow, utilities have had to operate steam plants 
to generate power, and boost their rates to customers 
to cover the extra costs oi this operation. This policy 
is now under study. Secretary of Interior McKay told 
CQ: ‘*We are now working on a contract with the ob- 
jective of protecting the equity of consumers generally.” 





Georgia Power Contract, At present, federal 
power from Clark Hill Dam is carried over company 
lines to government customers. The Georgia Power 
Company, however, wants to buy this power and supply 
it, along with extra power of their own, to all consumers. 
This request is now under study. It is regarded as an 
important test case for other utilities which market 
federal power. 











legislation was introduced, NAEC alerted the utilities 
and it kept them informed of subsequent developments. 
The five New York companies involved -- Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., Central Gas & Electric Corporation, and 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation -- then 
largely followed through on their own, with the aid of 
other local utilities all over the nation. 


The companies issued a slick-paper pamphlet, 
‘*More Power From Niagara,’’ explaining the advantages 
of private development. They sent representatives to 
Washington to sound out opinion on Capitol Hill. 


This campaign gradually grew into what one Con- 
gressman called ‘‘the biggest single utility campaign 
ever seen in Congress.’’ Letters, wires, resolutions 
and telephone calls favoring private development poured 
into Congressional offices from nearly all major sec- 
tions of the nation. 


Sources of these letters, apart from utilities, were 
manufacturing industry, chambers of commerce, medica! 
societies, farm bureaus, business clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions), real estate associations, and labor unions which 
feared for their collective-bargaining rights under fed- 
eral development and operation. 


(At one point during this campaign, Rep. Roosevelt 
asked the Attorney General and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to investigate whether the companies and/or 
Dwyer Shugrue, a Capital attorney, had violated lobby 
laws. Roosevelt’s office told CQ Shugrue had worked for 
the private development bill.) 





As top officials of the five Niagara companies came 
to Washington to testify, they were advised by NAEC on 
how to present their case. 


In addition to ‘‘coaching’’ and otherwise assisting 
local utilities, NAEC distributes pamphlets as part of 
its job of informing the public. One, ‘‘ You Draw the 
Line,’’ describes seven specific projects where, it is 
claimed, industry could develop power more economic - 
ally than government, and ends: ‘‘ You should make your 
beliefs known to Congress...your Congressman wants to 
hear from you!’’ 


‘‘We believe that where companies cannot, or re- 
fuse to undertake needed projects, the government should 
do the job,’’ declares Smith. ‘‘All we ask is equality of 
opportunity -- equality of taxes, and the chance to com- 
pete on a fair basis.’’ 


NAEC was listed as top spender under the lobby law 
last year, with total expenditures of $477,942. However, 
Arthur Barnett, Smith’s assistant, emphasizes that lob- 
bying is only one activity reflected in its spending figures. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


PIP was formed in February, 1949, when a nucleus 
of 10 operating companies decided the industry story 
**needed to be told more effectively.’’ 


They decided the answer was a major public rela- 
tions program. Bozell & Jacobs, described by an em- 
ployee as a “‘public relations counsellor for power com- 
panies for 29 years (which) has worked with operating 
utilities in 38 states,’’ was hired to assist in the program. 
There are now more than 75 member companies. Al- 
though many of them also belong to NAEC, ECAP and 
Edison Electrical Institute, PIP is described as separate 
from these agencies. 


According to PIP’s prospectus: ‘‘The aim of PIP is 
to tell the story of the investor -owned electric companies 
in simple terms so the people of America can decide the 
issues in the fight against socialization of the industry.’’ 


At the local level, information is furnished to com- 
panies for distribution to employees and public. Region- 
ally, meetings of company presidents are held to plana 
coordinated program ‘‘which takes into consideration the 
degree of socialization felt in those particular regions.’’ 


Nationally, the story of the power industry ‘‘is now 
being told through every medium of public information,’’ 
one official told CQ. This includes a series of Ding 
Darling cartoons, with text written by Don Herold, sup- 
plied to 1,300 newspapers; information provided to radio 
announcers and programs; speakers supplied for meet- 
ings of allied businesses ‘‘whose leaders should become 
aware that socialism may overtake them;”’ picture stories 
and similar media. ‘‘We work with groups that face a 
similar threat,’’ says PIP’s prospectus. 


Direction is vested in a steering committee of 15 
company presidents and vice-presidents, from some 
of ‘‘the nation’s top utilities.’’ Chairman is Robert 
Ginna, executive vice president of Rochester Gas & 
Electric Company; and vice-chairman, Henry Sargent, 
president of Arizona Electric Company. This group 
formulates broad policy. 


Nationwide, PIP is organized into geographic re- 
gions, ‘‘roughly like the Federal Reserve System.”’ In 
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these regions, public relations and advertising men of 
member companies meet periodically to discuss the 
specific techniques by which the industry’s anti-social- 
ism program is to be sold to the public. 


ECAP 


The Electric Companies Advertising Program has 
been described by one power expert as ‘‘one of the most 
scientific and thorough campaigns to influence mass pub- 
lic opinion ever undertaken.’’ 


It started in 1940 when the industry, in an effort to 
reach all voters and potential voters on the socialism 
issue, decided to undertake an advertising campaign on 
a scale seldom approached for this purpose. N. W. Ayer 
ani Son, Inc., one of the nation’s big advertising agen- 
cies, was hired to prepare copy. Social psychologists 
of Opinion Research Corporation were hired to conduct 
opinion polls and determine the best psychological ap- 
proaches to put across the “‘anti-socialism’’ argument. 


The industry soon found that, according to a confi- 
dential memorandum sent by the Ayer agency to member 
companies, ‘‘electric utility companies did not stand 
well with the public. Attacks on the industry by those 
who believed in socialization were having their effect.’’ 


ECAP followed an experimental program carried on 
by a group of electric companies in the middle western 
states. This test indicated that, the memo said: ‘‘Bene- 
fits of business management as distinguished from politi- 
cal management could be sold through advertising. When 
people are informed, the desire for government opera- 
tion is lowered.’’ 


ECAP set out to inform the public. Its anti-socialism 
campaign gained momentum in 1949, when an opinion re- 
search poll showed that only 10 per cent of the people 
polled disapproved of TVA. ‘‘To us, TVA is a symbol of 
socialism...to the majority of people...it is a symbol of 
progress,’’ a report, ‘‘The Public and You,’’ said. Yet, 
the poll indicated that 69 per cent of the people regarded 
socialism as a ‘‘bad thing for the U.S.’’ 


‘It is apparent that to link our fight to the TVA ques- 
tion would run us into a lot of opposition...but to link our 
fight to socialism is something else again. The people 
do not want socialism. ECAP advertising will stress the 
fight against the socialistic state more in the future,’’ 
the report concluded. 


As one result of this survey, ECAP produced several 
anti-socialism ads, Surveys indicated wide readership. 
ECAP informed its members that the same theme was 
being carried by ads of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, railroads, tool-making companies and other indus- 
tries. 


FEDERAL HONE YMOON ? 


‘(Do you want to pay for a government honeymoon at 
Niagara Falls ?’’ asked an ECAP ad in February, 1952. 
‘*There are people who want the government to take over 
electricity--as well as medicine and other businesses and 
services.... Talk it over with your friends and neighbors.’’ 


Commercials on an ECAP-sponsored radio program, 
‘*Meet Corliss Archer’ are occasionally used for similar 
messages. This program was said to have reached 
4,000,000 families weekly in 1950. 
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ECAP has reported to its members that its ads are 
used by: ‘‘teachers for classroom discussion; ministers 
for sermons and bulletins; legion posts for mailing to 
members; storekeepers for display windows; doctors 
and dentists for patients; boy scouts for bulletin boards; 
large corporations for house organs; settlement house 
workers for door-to-door distribution; and individuals 
for Christmas cards.’’ 


The campaign is run by an executive committee and 
a copy committee. The executive group meets yearly to 
review policy and budget. Members of the copy commit - 
tee work closely with the Ayer agency. Proposed ads 
are frequently circulated among member companies for 
comments. 


‘‘The attitude of the press and national magazines 
has improved over the last 10 years,’’ notes one ECAP 
report, 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


Another member of the utility team -- Edison Elec - 
tric Institute -- is primarily a research agency. More 
than 950 electric company executives, serving on the 
Institute’s 41 committees, help to formulate policy, or- 
ganize working groups and plan research. However, 
EEI also issues ‘‘educational material,’’ on private 
utilities. 


Public Power Bloc 


Among those lined up on the side of public power are 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Amer - 
ican Public Power Association, and Electric Consumers 
Infor mation Committee. 


NRECA was formed in 1942 as a ‘‘nonpartisan, non- 
profit organization of rural electric cooperatives.’’ Its 
officers declare that it was formed as a lobbying counter - 
balance to ‘‘vested interests and reactionary forces, 
which have asked Congress to eliminate the REA loan 
program.”’ 


In their headquarters in Washington, members of the 
Association are currently analyzing votes and actions on 
power issues during the first session. ‘‘It’s not too soon 
to start planning our strategy for the coming session,’’ 
said a spokesman. 


Sparkplugging NRECA’s legislative efforts is a 
45-year-old ex-Congressman, Clyde T. Ellis (D). A 
lawyer who represented the Third Arkansas District in 
the House from 1939 to 1943, Eliis, according to a Con- 
gressman, ‘‘probably has as many friends on the Hill as 
any lobbyist in Washington.’’ 


Ellis says ‘‘the utilities see the present Administra- 
tion as their best chance to wipe out rural co-ops and 
federal power projects.” 


NRECA’s major problem is how to combat the ‘‘tide 
of utility propaganda and lawsuits’’ with limited financial 
resources, he told CQ. However, NRECA has just won 
two important lawsuits involving the right of co-ops to 
purchase federal power. 


Ten years ago, the Association had 500 member sys- 
tems representing 600,000 families. This year it has 
more than 900 member systems -- more than 90 per cent 
of REA’s borrowers -- representing over three million 
member families. 
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Ellis is aided by a legislative committee, composed 
of local co-op representatives. When an important issue, 
such as the Niagara bills or Hell’s Canyon hearings, 
arises, he contacts members of this committee who in 
turn alert NRECA membership over the nation. 


NRECA maintains an information service which aids 
Congressmen in drafting legislation. The group has been 
credited with preparing laws which made REA permanent 
and reduced the interest rate on REA loans. 


Board members from 42 states meet twice a year to 
set policies. The organization is supported by yearly 
dues of 10 cents per farm family. Last year, NRECA 
spent $23,647.86 for legislative purposes. 


APPA 


An APPA organization of three men keeps 700 pub- 
licly owned electric systems informed concerning legis- 
lative developments in the power field. 


The American Public Power Association performs 
other than legislative services. It offers aid with man- 
agement, engineering, accounting and legal policy, and it 
issues a magazine, ‘‘Public Power,’’ in which national 
power developments are summarized. 


Although it was incorporated in 1940 as a ‘‘non- 
political, nonpartisan’ group, APPA takes definite stands 
on power issues. It currently supports ‘‘earliest practi- 
cable development of the St. Lawrence River;’’ public de- 
velopment of Niagara Falls; continuation of the preference 
clause; and continuation of a program of loans in aid of 
local self-liquidating public works projects. 


The Association has filed a statement with FPC op- 
posing private development of Hell’s Canyon. 


President of APPA is C. A. Oliver, manager of the 
Municipal Lighting Plant at Taunton, Mass. The group’s 
operations are directed by Alex Radin, 32-year-old 
Tennessean who serves as general manager. 


Radin is an ex-newspaperman (Chattanooga Times). 
‘The efforts of private power companies to pre-empt all 
of the nation’s power is forcing public operators to stand 
up and fight,’’ he says. 


A registered lobbyist, Radin keeps in touch with 
power legislation and in contact with Congress. His 
office issues a weekly bulletin, ‘‘What’s Generating’’ to 
inform members on legislative developments. 


‘‘Whenever anything really important -- such as the 
Niagara legislation -- comes up, we alert our members, 
so they can write, wire or phone their Congressmen and 
let them know how we feel about it,’’ he told CQ. 


In an effort to “counteract utility propaganda,’’ 
APPA recently issued a slick-paper booklet, ‘‘More 
Power At Lower Cost.’’ The study compares private 
and public utility operation and concludes: ‘‘The average 
residential customer of a local publicly owned electric 
utility not only uses 43.7 per cent more power per year 
than the customer of the privately owned company, but 
he also enjoys the benefits of lower rates and more 
efficient practices.’’ (Private utilities charge that this 
statement is ‘‘pure propaganda.’’) 

APPA policy is formed by a 15-man board of direc - 
tors who meet yearly. In 1952 APPA spent $13,313.60 
on lobbying activities. 





ECIC 


For several years, CQ was told, public power advo- 
cates have felt the need of a coordinated program of in- 
formation and action, to ‘‘offset’’ the activity of NAEC, 

PIP and ECAP. ‘‘The only question has been, how can 

we fight this sort of thing with limited financial resources ? 
We think we’ve finally found the answer, in strong, or- 
ganized grass-roots activity,’’ Radin told CQ. 


Public power interests said some localities have 
formed their own groups, such as the National Hell’s 
Canyon Association; or committees to save municipal 
electric plants where private companies have tried to 
buy the plant. 


However, public power spokesmen said ‘‘the most 
promising trend in this direction’’ is to be found in the 
Electric Consumer Information Committee, formed in 
May, 1952, at a meeting of the Electric Consumers 
Conference. 


Sponsoring the Conference were a wide range of na- 
tional organizations, including APPA; NRECA; Brother - 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Communications Workers of 
America; Congress of Industrial Organizations; Coopera- 
tive League; International Association of Machinists, 
American Federation of Labor; Judson King Foundation; 
National Farmers Union; Public Affairs Institute, and 
others. 


These organizations shared an interest in ‘‘providing 
the widest possible use of electric power at the lowest 
possible cost, (and) the prompt and orderly development 
of our nation’s resources,”’ 


A result of the conference was creation of ECIC, an 
interim committee of Washington representatives designed 
to keep member groups informed of legislative develop- 
ments, and to serve as ‘‘coordinator’’ of the future activ- 
ities of this power coalition. 


NRECA’s Ellis is chairman of the group, and APPA’s 
Radin, vice-chairman. Dewey Anderson, executive direc - 
tor of Public Affairs Institute, is secretary-treasurer. 
Other members: Anthony Wayne Smith, executive secre- 
tary, CIO Committee on Regional Development and Con- 
servation; Robert G. Lewis, director of publications, 
National Farmers Union; Wallace Campbell, director, 
Washington office of the Cooperative League; and George 
Brooks, director, research department of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers of America (AFL). 


The committee ‘‘serves as clearinghouse for ideas 
and policy decisions,’’ meets every two weeks. ‘Although 
ECIC isn’t an action agency itself, it sparks action by its 
member organizations, whose combined membership and 
lobbying resources present a terrific potential force for 
public power,’’ said a member. Coordinator is Dr. Clay 
Cochran, director of research for NRECA. 


Third Force? 


Meanwhile, a middle-of-the-road conception of power 
development seems to be developing. Herbert Lundy, 
associate editor of the Portland Oregonian, has said that 
‘states of the Northwest and the federal government should 
organize an agency ‘‘with real authority to coordinate the 
planning of the federal agencies; to submit a unified bud- 
get to Congress; to supervise the management and opera - 
tion of the Army Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Bonneville Power Administration, and Fish and Wildlife 
Service to see that they carry forward the master plan 
for basin development.’’ 


Some say a ‘‘Third Force’’ lobby may form to trans- 
late this viewpoint into action. An Administration official! 
told CQ: ‘‘What do developments add up to? Simply that 
the new Administration is more favorable to private power 
development than its predecessor... this may lead to a 
middle way --an area in which government will continue 
to develop many projects outside private possibilities, 
while business will be encouraged to expand and build 
to its utmost.”’ 





HOW A DAM 


Federal dams are built under the supervision of 
three agencies -- Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Interior; Army Corps of Engineers, Department of De- 
fense; and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Reclamation has jurisdiction over dam construction 
in 17 Western states where irrigation is a major factor. 
Where flood control is a prime obiective, the dam is usu- 
ally built by Army Engineers. TVA builds in its valley 
region. 


A greatly-simplified view of the procedure followed 
prior to construction of a dam: 


Step No. 1: A survey of the potential dam site must 
be made. This results from Congressional authorization, 
(although TVA and Reclamation already have funds auth- 
orized for such work), preceded by a request from local 
citizens. In making the survey, engineers of the particular 
agency involved cooperate with geological, archaelogical 
and agricultural experts of other agencies. 


Step No. 2: A project planning report is submitted 
to state authorities and interested government agencies 
for their comment. It is then sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget for a statement as to how the proposed project 
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GETS BUILT 


fits in with the program of the President. The report is 
then transmitted to Congress for authorization. 


Step No. 3: In Congress, reports from the Corps of 
Engineers are usually routed to the Public Works Com - 
mittees of both houses, while Reclamation reports are 
handled by the Interior and Insular Affairs Committees. 
After careful study by subcommittees of these committees, 
Congress votes to authorize or disapprove the project. 


Step No. 4: If it authorizes the project, Congress 
still must decide whether to appropriate for it, and how 
much. 


Step No. 5: Once a Congressional appropriation has 
been voted, the federal agency develops specific plans for 
building the project. Upon completion of these plans 
actual construction begins. 


A long time lag -- perhaps of a decade or more -- 
frequently exists between authorization of a project and 
the appropriation of funds needed to construct it. 


Private companies and local public agencies which 
desire to construct dams, must apply to the Federal 
Power Commission for a license. If a license request 
is turned down, an applicant can take its case to the 
courts which become, in effect, interpreters of policy 
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Power Votes 


House 


1. Interior Appropriations for fiscal 1954 (HR 4828). Make appropriations of $406.1 
million for the Interior Department for fiscal 1954. Rayburn (D Tex.) motion to 
recommit with instructions to restore $3,586,000 to the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration continuing fund, and $4,428,000 for Bonneville Power Administration. 
Rejected 212-167, April 28, 1953. 


. Niagara River Power (HR 4351). Provide for construction of additional power 
facilities on the Niagara River. Passage of bill. Passed 262-120, July 9, 1953. 
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1. Interior Appropriations for fiscal 1954 (HR 4828). Make appropriations of $406.1 
million for the Interior Department for fiscal 1954. Rayburn (D Tex.) motion to 
recommit with instructions to restore $3,586,000 to the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration continuing fund, and $4,428,000 for Bonneville Power Administration. 
Rejected 212-167, April 28, 1953. 


. Niagara River Power (HR 4351). Provide for construction of additional power 
facilities on the Niagara River. Passage of bill. Passed 262-120, July 9, 1953. 
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Federal Power Commission 


A key role will be played by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in implementing the power policy of the Eisen- 
hower Administ:ation (see page 1090). This arises from 
FPC’s power to issue or deny licenses for development 
of natural resources, to regulate wholesale rates and 
service of private and public utilities engaged in inter - 
state commerce, and to perform ‘‘certain functions’’ re- 
lating to transmission of electric energy between the 
U.3. and other nations. 


Originally created in 1920 by the Federal Water 
Power Act, the Commission is an independent agency, 
composed of five commissioners who are appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. The chairman 
is usually chosen by the President from among the mem- 
bers. A vice chairman is elected by members of the 
Commission for a term of one year. 


Because of FPC’s key activities, the policy outlook 
of its members is important in attempting to assess pos- 
sible power developments under the new Administration. 
At present, FPC includes the following members: 


Chairman: Jerome K. Kuykendall, a Republican from 
the State of of Washington. His appointment by President 
Eisenhower (April 13) was criticized by some public 
power groups in the Northwest. Officials of these groups 
said that, as chairman of the Washington Public Service 
Commission, he favored private utilities in certain ac- 
tions. At the hearing on his nomination conducted by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Kuykendall denied the charges. Term expires: June 22, 
1957. 





(The man replaced by Kuykendall was Thomas C. 
Buchanan, a Truman appointee, who was generally re- 
garded as being more favorable to public than to private 
power development.) 


Vice Chairman: Claude L. Draper. A Wyoming Re- 
publican who was appointed to the Commission by Herbert 
Hoover 23 years agc, Draper has probably weathered a 
longer term of service than any other appointed official 
in Washington. Most power groups regard him as a 
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Temi, multiple-purpose facili- 


Steam-electric power plants: Tennes- 
see Valley Authority 


Power transmission facilities: 
Tennessee Valley Authority -~.__.. 
Bonneville Power Adinistration 


Southeastern Power Administra- | 


tion 


Southwestern Power Administra- | 


jon etecce 
Bureau of Reclamation. ____- 


Total, power transmission fa- 
cilities - 


Total, water resources and re- | 


lated development 





Source: 





1953 estimate 1954 estimate 




















U.S. Budget 


Fiscal 1954 appropriations, below, are not directly 
comparable to spending estimates and in some cases 





middle -of-the-roader whose inclinations tend to favor parallel breakdowns are not available. 
private development. Term expires: June 22, 1956. 


Program and Agency 1954 Appropriation 





Corps of Engineers (rivers & harbors 
and flood control) 

Tennessee Valley Authority (total) 

Bureau of Reclamation (for planning, 
construction, repair of reclamation 
projects) 

Bureau of Indian Affairs (land and 
water development) 


Dale E. Doty. Appointed to FPC by President Truman 
in 1952, Doty is a Democrat from California with long ex- 
perience in the power field. Before Joining FPC, he 
served as Assistant Secretary of Interior under Oscar 
Chapman, an advocate of federal power development. 
Regarded by public power groups as “‘ somewhat liberal,’’ 
Doty has supported the authority of FPC to require pref- 
erence to public bodies and co-ops in the sale of power 
from the St. Lawrence River. Term expires: June 22,1954. 


$421,686 ,600 
188,546 ,000 


143,669,660 


29,122,760 


Fower Transmission Facilities: 
Bonneville Power Administration.... 
Southeastern Power Administration. 
Southwestern Power Administration 


44,870,000 
1,130,000 
1,600,000 


Seaborn Lee Digby. Newest member, Digby was 
sworn in Aug. 17, following appointment by President 
Eisenhower. He is a Democrat from Louisiana. He said 
he had ‘‘no fixed views’’ on public vs. private power. 
Term expires: June 22, 1958. 


Department of Agriculture 
Flood control 7,000 ,000 
685,000 

Nelson Lee Smith. Despite his original appointment 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Smith is regarded 
by public power groups as “‘conservative.’’ He is an 
independent from New Hampshire. Term expires: 

June 22, 1955. 


International Boundary & Water 
Commission 
Flood control, power construction.... 
Maintenance of projects 





6,600,000 
900,000 
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Congressmen Dominate And... 


RECORDS HOLD CLUES TO TRADE COMMISSION'S TENOR 


President Eisenhower requested, and Congress en- 
acted, a one-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act (P.L. 215; HR 5495). During the 
breather allowed by this stop-gap law, a temporary Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy will study the 
broad field of foreign trade. P. L. 215 also created the 
17-member bipartisan Commission. (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1062.) 


The 10 Members of Congress who will serve on the 
Commission all have cast votes or taken stands on trade 
issues and an examination of their records gives some 
indication of what the Commission’s findings probably 
will be. 


Its report and recommendations to Cangress and the 
President, due within 60 days after Congress reconvenes 
in January, may set the tone of the Administration’s 
policies on foreign trade, with their broadcast effects on 
world prosperity and the strength of the free nations. 


In the interim, President Eisenhower has assured 
Congress, no new trade concessions will be made. 


FIELD OF STUDY 


Laying out the field of the Commission’s study, Con- 
gress directed it ‘‘to examine, study, and report on’’: 


Applicable provisions of the Constitution 

Laws, regulations and practices concerning tariffs, 
customs, customs administration, trade agreements, 
peril points, escape clauses, import and export quotas, 
monetary licenses, countervailing duties, procurement 
preferences 

Agencies concerned with foreign trade 

Other nations’ foreign trade policies 

Trade statistics 

Balances of payments and dollar gaps 

Relationship of trade policies to foreign policy 

Effects of foreign aid and defense programs on inter - 
national trade 

Extent and nature of the trading nations’ foreign 
markets, and how wars, emergencies and technological 
advances affect them 

International agencies and agreements (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Customs Unions, 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, Inter - 
national Wheat Agreement, cartels, European Coal and 
Steel Community, International Monetary Fund) 

International flow of investment capital, and the roles 
of the Export-Import Bank and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 

Production, pricing, labor practices and standards, 
living standards, currency manipulation, inconvertible 
currencies, official inflationary policies, currency de- 
valuations, exchange controls and licenses, quotas, em- 
bargoes, dumping and pricing practices, multiple cur - 
rencies, bilateral trade agreements, barter, customs 
procedures, marking and transit, concealed regulation of 
exports and imports, preferential tariffs, most-favored 
nation agreements, government monopolies, state-con- 
trolled economies, state trading, state-subsidized trading 

Effects of trade policies on peace, security, and the 
betterment of political, social, and economic life. 


In a message to Congress April 7, President Eisen- 
hower proposed an ‘‘as is’’ extension of the Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act for one year, to ‘‘allow for the 
temporary continuation of our present trade program 
pending completion of a thorough and comprehensive re- 
examination.’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 463.) 


A follow-up message May 1 recommended the estab- 
lishment of a bipartisan commission, composed of 
Members of Congress and representatives of the public, 
to conduct the study. Its goal:‘‘Achieve the highest 
possible levels of international trade without subjecting 
parts of our economy to sudden or serious strains,’’ He 
supported the ‘‘trade, not aid’’ concept. 


On March 19, the President appointed Lewis W. 
Douglas, former Undersecretary of the Treasury and 
Ambassador to Britain, to head a study group on U. 8S. 
foreign economic policy. 


The emphasis was to be placed on implementation of 
financial payments, and trade talks with British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Richard A. Butler. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 335.) How- 
ever, the Douglas group also was to undertake a broad 
survey of international economics along the lines of the 
study conducted by W. Averell Harriman in 1947 (CQ 
Almanac, 1947, Vol. III, p. 633), which led to the 
Marshall Plan, 


When he switched to the request for a commission 
with Congressional participation, Mr. Eisenhower 
narrowed Douglas’ field to economic and financial re- 
lations between the U.S. and Britain. He recommended, 
however, close liaison between the two commissions. 


PREVIOUS SURVEYS 


The new Commission’s study is destined to cover 
ground similar to that surveyed by other groups during 
the Truman Administration. Gordon Gray, president of 
the University of North Carolina and former Under - 
secretary of War, headed one study, and Nelson Rocke - 
feller another. Additional studies of international trade 
in the post-war period were conducted by the Committee 
for Economic Development and the Public Advisory Board 
for Mutual Security. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 474.) All 
four groups recommended freer trade as one solution to 
the problem of weak foreign economies. 


Members of the Commission were to be appointed as 
follows: Five Senators named by the Vice President, five 
Representatives named by the Speaker, and seven from 
private life to be named by the President. 


Aug. 14, Mr. Eisenhower appointed Clarence B. 
Randall, chairman of the board of the Inland Stee] Company, 
as Commission chairman, 


Randall neither submitted statements nor testified 
before the House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee when they were considering 
reciprocal trade legislation this year. Several foreign 
trade experts and steel men in Washington expressed 
ignorance of Randall’s stand on free trade vs. protection- 
ism. 


However, Fortune Magazine, in a March article en- 
titled ‘‘Free Trade Is Inevitable,’’ placed Randall in a 
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group of leading industrialists favoring ‘‘freer trade.’’ 
According to Fortune, he said: ‘‘Until 1948...I was the 
most isolationist guy you ever saw. Then I got a first- 
class scrubbing of my ideas.’’ Referring to fluctuating 
American tariff policies, he said: ‘‘We ought at least to 
make it clear that the tariff level won’t be raised for, 
say, five years,’’ 


CONGRESSMEN NAMED 


Congressional members of the Commission were 
named Aug. 7 by Vice President Nixon and Aug. 10 by 
House Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R Mass.). They 
were Sens, Eugene D. Millikin (R Colo.), Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (R Iowa), Prescott Bush (R Conn.), Walter 
F. George (D Ga.), and Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.); Reps. 
Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.), Richard M. Simpson (R Pa.), 
John M. Vorys (R Ohio), Jere Cooper (D Tenn.), and 
James P. Richards (D S.C.). (CQ Weekly Report, p. 
1084.) 


All five Representatives voted for passage of HR 
5495, the one-year trade act extension. The bill was 
passed by voice vote in the Senate. (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 808-09, 874.) 


The Representatives split on the ‘‘second Simpson 
bill’’ (HR 5894), which would have increased protection 
against import competition, specifically in the fields of 
zinc, lead, petroleum, and watches, and generally through 
broader definition of injuries warranting relief through 
use of peril points and escape clauses. HR 5894 was 
killed, at least for the first session, by a 242-161 roll- 
call decision to send it back to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 989.) 


Vorys, Cooper, and Richards voted for recommittal 
(and against the bill), while Reed and Simpson voted 
against recommittal. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 998-999.) 


Here is how the Representatives voted in 1951 on an 
amendment, which was agreed to, restoring the peril 
points provision sought as a safeguard for domestic pro- 
ducers. Favoring peril points -- Reed, Simpson, Vorys; 
Opposing peri! points -- Richards; Not voting but against 
peril points -- Cooper. (CQ Almanac, Vol. VII, 1951, pp. 
260-61.) 


On the same 1951 bill, a two-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, four of the five 
Senators -- Bush was not a Member -- voted for passage. 
The four Senators also voted against an amendment, 
which was rejected, which would have stripped the Presi- 
dent of his authority to lower tariffs and established a 
Foreign Trade Authority to administer a ‘‘protectionist’’ 
oY import fee system. (CQ Almanac, Vol. VII, 1951, 
p. -) 


INDIVIDUAL STANDS 


In this year’s debate, Cooper said that trade agree - 
ments have been ‘‘beneficial to all elements of our 
economy,’’ emphasizing the dependence of agriculture on 
expanded foreign trade. He called reciprocal trade ‘‘one 
of the greatest programs ever adopted by the Congress.’’ 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 802.) 


Simpson sponsored HR 4294, a restrictive reciprocal 
trade extension, but later agreed to introduce HR 5495 in 
a compromise move. The Congressional provisions of 
HR 4294, however, were incorporated in another Simpson 
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bill HR 5894, which was sent back to committee after 
floor consideration. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 989.) In 
debate on HR 5894, he said: ‘‘The question is simply 
whether we protect the American working man in his job 
against unfair competition from abroad.’’ He attempted 
to retain peril points in 1949 when the Democrats deleted 
the provision from the extension enacted in 1948. (CQ 
Almanac, Vol. V, 1949, p. 354.) In 1951, he won agree- 
ment to peril points. (CQ Almanac, Vol. VI, 1951, p. 
216.) 


Reed, as Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, shoved aside a bill (HR 4594) which incor- 
porated the Administration’s proposed ‘‘as is’’ extension, 
setting his Committee to work on HR 4294, instead. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 688.) 


He said May 1 that freer trade would cause workers 
in many small glass industry towns to be ‘‘pulled up by 
the roots.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 580.) In floor debate 
June 19, he rejected, as ‘‘specious,’’ contentions that 
trade agreements have contributed to world peace. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 800.) On July 23, he said he was ‘‘fed 
up with people who are more interested in the nerves 
and feeling of other countries than our own.’’ (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 989.) In 1945 and again in 1947, Reed 
introduced bills to repeal the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and terminate existing agreements. (CQ 
Almanac, Vol. II, 1946, p. 691; Vol. III, 1947, p. 640.) 


Vorys said March 27 that any tariff cuts must be 
applied ‘‘carefully and gradually’’ to avoid creating un- 
employment. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 309.) Feb. 28, he 
advocated simplification of customs regulations to 
‘‘make it easier for friendly nations to sell to us.’’ (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 306.) 


George, along with Cooper and most Democrats, 
fought the House provision which would have expanded 
membership on the Tariff Commission from six to seven, 
allowing a Republican majority. He said June 18 that 
reciprocal trade ‘“‘might as well be thrown out the window’’ 
if the expansion were enacted. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 811) 


BUSH ON OIL, WATCHES 


Bush Feb. 3 urged approval of a bill (HR 568) to 
continue the suspension of an import tax on copper. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 194.) Ata Nov. 10, 1952, press 
conference, he said: ‘‘I am not a student of tariffs, but I 
didn’t come here to liquidate Connecticut,’’ a leading 
manufacturing state. He said he regards reciprocal trade 
as a sectional issue. 


During a May 4 radio interview, Bush said he opposed 
provisions of HR 4294 which would restrict fuel oil im- 
ports, pointing out that New England is dependent on such 
imports. ‘‘We should make sure,’’ he said, that the 
Connecticut clock and watch ‘‘industry does have pro- 
tection...’’ 


Millikin guided his Senate Finance Committee to 
prompt approval of HR 5495 and S J Res 78, the Senate’s 
original study commission measure, and steered HR 5495 
to Senate passage without major amendments. (CQ Weekly 
Report, pp. 675, 843, 874.) An advocate of peril points, 
he supported an ‘‘as is’’ reciprocal trade extension 
throughout the first session, 


Reed, Cooper, Millikin, George and Byrd were mem- 
bers of the conference committee whichreached a com- 
promise on HR 5495. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1062.) 
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Lobby Registrations 


One hundred and twenty-eight registrations were 
filed with the Clerk of the House under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act during the second quarter of 
1953. Registrations and financial reports filed during 
the three-month period appear in the Congressional 
Record issued Aug. 14 (pp. A5486 - A5522.) 


A check by CQ showed that from Jan. 1 through Aug. 
17, 1953, 238 registrations were filed with the clerk by 
organizations and individuals. The 1953 registrations 
already had topped the total for 1952, when approximately 
150 were filed. In 1951, there were 345 registrations. 


Among recent registrations: 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 425 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Harry N. Rosenfield, a Washington, D. C., attorney, 
registered July 31 as agent of the Council. 


Rosenfield reported the registration would be 
effective for ‘‘this Congress only,’’ and said the council 
was supporting bills (S 1105 and HR 1985) that would 
permit it to incorporate. Compensation is to be paid on 
a merit basis, according to the registration. 


CQ’s efforts to locate Rosenfield at his home address 
and elsewhere in Washington were unsuccessful. A Harry 
N. Rosenfield, however, held several important official 
positions during the Roosevelt and Truman Adminis- 
trations. He was principal attorney for the Federal 
Security Agency from 1942 to 1944, assistant to the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator from 1944 to 1948, a Dis- 
placed Persons Commissioner from 1948 to 1952, and 
executive director of the Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization set up by former President Truman in 
1952. Rosenfield was special counsel for the Senate 
Munitions Committee in 1934. 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S., 41 East 42nd St., 
New York, 


Stewart Graff, secretary, filed registrations for 
himself and the Association May 29. 


Graff stated the Association had a general legislative 
interest ‘‘in bills and statutes affecting the synthetic - 
organic chemical industry, more particularly, legislation 
concerning international] trade policy, tariffs, or customs 
matters.’’ The registrations are to remain in effect for 
an indefinite period, he noted. 


Compensation was listed as $9,600 a year, with 
expenses ‘‘for legislative and other duties.’’ 


During the first session of the 83rd Congress the 
Association was interested in the ‘‘Simpsan bill (HR 4294) 
to extend the trade agreements act and the Customs 
Simplification bill (HR 5106).’’ 


ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS OF AMERICA, 341 East 
Lake St., Minneapolis. 


Joseph Amann, president, and Leo F. Lightner regis- 
tered on behalf of and for the organization June 1 and 3, 
respectively. 






pressures on congress 





Both reported the organization was interested in the 
Labor -Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947. 
They stated they would support retentian of sections 
dealing with the definition of the term ‘‘professional 
employee,’’ and modification of sections dealing with the 
definition of the term ‘‘supervisor’’ and making it an un- 
fair labor practice for an employer to dominate or inter- 
fere with the formation or administration of a labor 
organization, 


Lightner said he would receive a salary of $6,000 a 
year from the organization and the compensation would 
provide for other legal services he would give to his 
employer. Amann included as his compensation only 
traveling and living expenses while in and traveling to 
and from Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT DEFENDS HOUSING CUT 


At the dedication of a New York City slum clearance 
project Aug. 19, President Eisenhower defended Con- 
gressional fund cuts in the public housing program, In 
reply to a remark by City Construction Coordinator 
Robert Moses that ‘‘hard-boiled reactionaries’’ had the 
program ‘‘cut in two,’’ Mr. Eisenhower said he couldn’t 
‘*go along with that too much.,’’ 


‘‘We can’t sit here,’’ said the President, ‘‘and trans- 
fer our responsibility to some vague entity we refer to 
as a ‘Washington government’.’’ 


“COST JUSTIFICATION” 


George J. Burger, vice-president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, asserted Aug. 19 
that creation of a Federal Trade Commission ‘‘cost 
justification’’ advisory committee could result in ‘‘com- 
plete nullification’’ of the anti-trust laws, Noting that 
FTC Chairman Edward F. Howrey has announced plans 
for the new group, Burger said he would ask for an in- 
vestigation by Congressional Small Business Committees 


STEVENSON CONCLUSIONS 


Former Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson said Aug, 20 the free 
world is winning the cold war ‘‘step by step’’ and that the 
danger of a third World War has decreased, ‘‘at least for 
the present.’’ His over-all conculsion, derived from a 
six-month, 30-country world tour, was that American 
postwar policies have been successful, 


‘‘The bright image of America,’’ he added, has been 
obscured by ‘‘book-burning, purges and invasions of 
executive responsibility.’’ 


The defeated Democratic Presidential candidate said 
he ‘‘still’’ considered himself the leader of the Party. 


CONNALLY WARNS DEMOCRATS 


Former Sen. Tom Connally (D Tex.) Aug. 20 warned 
his party colleagues not to ‘‘brag about their support of 
President Eisenhower.’’ Connally, on his 76th birthday, 
said the Democrats ‘‘should make it clear’’ they will vote 
for a program ‘‘on its merits alone.’’ Connally spent 36 
years as a Representative and Senator before retiring 
last January. 
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Claim And Counter 


Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R Pa.), Chairman of the 
GOP Congressional Committee, claimed Aug. 18 that 
Republicans will pick up 25 seats in the House iv’ next 
years’ election. Simpson, whose job it is to increase 
House GOP membership, said only 15 present Republican 
seats are ‘‘shaky.’’ These include seats won by the GOP 
in 1952 by five per cent or less. He added that the record 
on which candidates must stand will not be made until the 
second session. 





Victor Harding, aide to Rep. Michael J. Kirwan (D 
Ohio), Simpson’s Democrat counterpart, told reporters 
it’s ‘‘too early’’ to make predictions. But another Demo- 
crat strategist said ‘‘District by district, we are stronger 
now than we were in 1952.’’ 





Democrat Meet Set 


Democratic National Headquarters Aug. 17 issued a 
formal call for a meeting of the National Committee on 
Sept. 15 in Washington. It will be the first meeting of the 
group, consisting of two representatives for every state 
and territory, since the 1952 election. 


A question that the group may decide is the status of 
Wright Morrow, National Committeeman from Texas. 
Morrow bolted the ticket to support President Eisenhower, 
and Committee officials contend that his seat should be 
declared vacant. 


STEVENSON REPORT 


Defeated Democratic Presidential candidate Adlai E. 
Stevenson Sept. 15 will deliver a report to the nation on 
his trip around the world. Stevenson’s address will be 
carried on a nationwide radio-TV network, according to 
an Aug. 13 announcement by the newly-formed Stevenson 
Report Committee. Also speaking to the Democrats in 
Chicago will be former President Truman and Sen, Paul 


H. Douglas (D IIL.) 


Stevenson returned to Chicago Aug. 20. He left for 
the tour, during which he interviewed leaders in the Far 
East, Middle East and Europe, on March 1, (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 307; also, see page 1103.) 


SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 


The Young Democrats Aug. 14 opened a nation-wide 
door-to-door campaign to sell 100,000 subscriptions to 
the Democratic Digest. The decision to go after sub- 
scribers was made, the group said, to counteract the 
‘*‘reluctance’’ of newsstands to ‘‘even display’’ the 
magazine. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 898.) 


Edward J. Flynn Dies 


Edward J. Flynn, Democratic National Committeeman 
and Bronx County (N.Y.) leader, died Aug. 17 in Dublin, 
Ireland, where he was vacationing. He was 61. 


A power in state and national politics for over 25 
years, Flynn was Democratic National Chairman in 1940 
during the successful third-term campaign of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Flynn was regarded as 
a New Deal-Fair Deal Democrat, and assumed the National 
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Chairmanship in 1940 after the then-Chairman James A. 
Farley refused to go along on a third-term. 


REP, BUCKLEY ACTING LEADER 


Rep. Charles A. Buckley (D N.Y.) was unanimously 
elected acting leader by the Bronx Democratic executive 
committee Aug. 18. Buckley has served in Congress 
since 1935; He is favored to win the post on a perman- 
ent basis in an election to be held in several weeks. 


AFFECT MAYORALTY RACE ? 


Flynn and Manhattan leader Carmine G, DeSapio 
had joined in support of the candidacy of Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., for the Democratic nomination for Mayor. 
They were arrayed against Kings, Queens and Richmond 
County leaders, who are backing Mayor Vincent R. 
Impellitteri for renomination in the Democratic primary. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1058.) Insurgent candidate 
Robert B. Blaikie said Aug. 18 that Flynn’s death would 
weaken Wagner’s chances. 


In other developments, Manhattan Municipal Court 
Justice John C. Sullivan entered the Democratic race 
Aug. 12. Harold Riegelman, unnopposed for the GOP 
nomination, asserted Aug. 16 he could ‘‘eventually’’ trim 
the city budget by $170 million a year, and get more 
state aid for the city. 


President Eisenhower, in New York, Aug. 19 to 
dedicate the Bernard Baruch slum clearance project, 
conferred with Riegelman. The President also registered 
for an absentee ballot at the New York County Board of 
Elections. (See page 1103.) 


State Roundup 


MISSISSIPPI: Sen. James O. Eastland (D) ended a 
year of speculation Aug. 15 by announcing he would seek 
re-election in 1954. He said he would follow ‘‘the same 
policies’’ if re-elected. Eastland began his present ser- 
vice in the Senate Jan. 3, 1943. He had served from June 
30 to Sept. 28, 1941. 





NEW JERSEY: State Senator Kenneth C. Hand, of 
Elizabeth Aug. 15 appeared to have the edge for the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress for the seat left by the 
resignation of 6th district Rep. Clifford P. Case (R), of 
near-by Rahway. Case resigned officially on Aug. 17 to 
accept the presidency of the $15 million Ford Foundation 
Fund for the Republic. Hand is no relation to Rep. T. 
Millet Hand (R), of the 2nd district. 


OHIO: The Cleveland News, in an Aug. 6 editorial, 
called for the election of Rep. George H. Bender (R) to 
the Senate in 1954. The News said Gender had ‘‘gone down 
the line, without once wavering’’ for the Eisenhower 
‘‘program.’’ An Ohio Senate seat was left vacant on the 
death of Sen. Robert A. Taft (R). (CQ Weekly Report, p. 


1038.) Gov. Frank Lausche (D) has not yet appointed a 
successor to serve until the 1954 election. 


VIRGINIA: A newspaper check in 12 cities and coun- 
ties showed that about five per cent of those voting in the 
July 14 Democratic primary failed to cast a ballc¢ for 
either candidate for Governor. Ex-Rep. Thomas B. Stanley 
defeated State Sen. Charles R. Fenwick. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, p. 949.) 





PAC CAMPAIGN KICKOFF 


CIO leaders Aug. 19 attacked the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s and the GOP-controlled 83rd Congress’ 
record in the kickoff of a campaign to elect a pro-labor 
Congress in 1954. CIO President Walter Reuther said 
lack of ‘‘decisive leadership’’ and the activities of Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) has sent the nation’s pres- 
tige in Europe to an ‘‘all-time low.’’ 





Reuther called on the President to ‘‘stand up and 
fight’’ what he termed ‘‘reactionary pressures.”’ 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and Political 
Action Committee Director Jack Kroll attacked the pub- 
lic housing cutback, the ‘‘tidelands’’ legislation, the 
Administration power policy (See pp. 1089-1100.) and 
failure to alter the Taft-Hartley labor law. 


Kroll suggested that PAC members start planning 
immediately for next years’ Congressional elections. 
‘‘The people who want to turn the clock back,’’ said Kroll 
‘‘can be stopped.”’ 


The PAC unanimously adopted a resolution calling 
the Congress’ record a manifestation of ‘‘disgraceful 
disregard for human welfare.’’ However, the resolution 
credited'Mr. Zisenhower with a ‘‘stand’’ against those in 
his own party who ‘‘do not yet understand that the U.S. 
must live in a world community.’’ Among other things, 
the resolution attacked ‘‘tight money’’ and ‘‘haphazard 
defense procurement’’ policies, 


The PAC publishes ‘Political Action of the Week’’, 
giving the CIO view on legislation. The counterpart of 
the PAC in the AFL, Labor’s League for Political 
Education, publishes ‘‘Political Memo’’ from time to time. 


KNOWLAND LAUDS GOP RECORD 


Senate Majority Leader William F. Knowland (R 
Calif.) Aug. 17 called the Korean cease-fire the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s greatest achievement, saying 
the ‘‘firm policy of the new Administration had much to 
do with the final result.’’ 


Knowland listed as additional achievements of the 
President and Congress: 


Improvement of the chances for peace through 
strengthening the free world and encouraging hope behind 
the Iron Curtain 

Reduction of the Truman budget for fiscal 1954 by 
$13 billion 

Elimination of ‘‘waste and...plush’’ in the military 
budget, with a ‘‘net gain to fighting efficiency’’ 

Restoration of ‘‘honesty in government’’ 

Release of ‘‘shackles hobbling our businessmen, 
workers and farmers’”’ 

Reduction of government ‘‘pressure and favoritism’’ 
in labor-management affairs 

Abolition of 81,516 ‘‘unnecessary government posi- 
tions,’’ resulting in ‘‘better, cheaper government’’ 

Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s (R Wis.) investigation of 
shipments of strategic goods to Communist China, which 
‘“stopped’’ this trade 

Passage of resolutions against admission of Com- 
munist China to the UN, 





In a speech Aug. 15 before the executive committee of 
the California GOP State Central Committee, Knowland said 
the Administration was entitled to the support of ‘‘moder- 
ate’’ Democrats who want to preserve the ‘‘American 
system of free enterprise.’’ 
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McCARTHY-WIGGINS 


Chairman Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) of the senate 
Government Operations Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations Aug. 15 asked seven members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors ‘‘to investigate the 
extent to which...(J. R.) Wiggins, through his paper, The 
Washington Post, has prostituted and endangered freedom 
of the press by constant false, vicious, intemperate 
attacks upon anyone who dares expose any of the under- 
cover Communists,’’ 





He addressed the letter to seven members of an 
ASNE committee which studied charges against McCarthy 
by James A. Wechsler, editor of the New York Post. 
These seven did not sign the ‘‘additional comment’’ in 
which Wiggins and three other committee members said 
the Senator had ‘‘infringed freedom of the press.’’ 
Wechsler had charged that ‘‘intimidation’’ was the pur- 
pose of the Senate Subcommittee’s hearings April 24 and 
May 5. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 584, 616, 1081.) 


McCarthy enclosed a Washington Post editorial of 
Aug. 13, which said that McCarthy, under the ‘‘pretext’’ 
of questioning Wechsler about books he had written, had 
subjected him ‘‘to intensive interrogation about edi- 
torials in his newspaper critical of Sen. McCarthy.’’ The 
Senator said the seven editors ‘‘will readily recognize 
the complete and deliberate falsity of the charge...’’ 


In a report signed by all 11 members, ASNE com- 
mittee said: ‘‘McCarthy probed into the editorial 
policies of The New York Post...with particular emphasis 
on editorials and columns critical of Senator McCarthy...’’ 


WIGGINS WELCOMES STUDY 


After release of the McCarthy letter, Wiggins re- 
plied that he would be pleased if ASNE should conduct a 
study of the Washington Post’s ‘‘full, accurate and fair 
news coverage of and editorial comment on the public 
career of Sen. McCarthy.’’ He said he agreed with the 
disputed editorial, and accused McCarthy of ‘‘evading the 
issues raised by the ASNE report...’’’ 


Several of the editors commented: 


Raymond L. Crowley, St. Louis Post-Dispatch -- 
‘‘For him (McCarthy) to demand that the ASNE make 
itself in effect a sub-committee of McCarthy’s group for 
the purpose of accomplishing this suppression and inti- 
midation is too ridiculous for words.’’ 


Paul Block, Jr., Toledo (Ohio) Blade and Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette -- ‘‘...another publicity stunt concocted for 
our Sunday newspaper readers.’’ 


George W. Healy, Jr., New Orleans Times-Picayune 
-- ‘*,,.the feud...should have been confined to Capitol Hill 
and.,.the New York Post,’’ 


William H. Fitzpatrick, Wall Street Journal -- ‘‘... 
Sen. McCarthy...has recourse to the courts...’’ 


William M. Tugman, Eugene (Ore.) Register -Guard, 
one of the four who signed the ‘‘additional comment,’’ 
said McCarthy’s letter ‘‘is simply another move to try to 
intimidate editors for their honest opinions.’’ 
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RUSSIAN H-BOMB? 


Following Russian reports that the Soviet Union has 
‘‘recently’’ exploded ‘‘a type of hydrogen bomb,’’ Lewis 
L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
said Aug. 20, ‘‘The Soviet Union conducted an atomic test 
on the morning of Aug. 12.’’ He said it was believed that 
the test involved ‘‘toth fission and thermonuclear re- 
actions.”’ 


Some Congressmen’s reactions: 


Rep. Victor Wickersham (D Okla.), a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, said, ‘‘This news 
makes it imperative that the Defense Department act 
promptly to make sure that our Strategic Air Command 
becomes as strong as possible.’’ : 





Rep. Henderson Lanham (D Ga.): ‘‘This certainly 
makes foolish the cuts in Air Force and Civil Defense 
appropriations which we recently made.’’ 


Rep. Barratt O’Hara (D IIl.): ‘‘There must be a 
genuine approach to an international understanding with 
regard to weapons as powerful as the atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs.”’ 





Sen. Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) said the situation 
called for a re-examination of the whole question of dis- 
armament and that the United States and Russia should 
make a new effort to see if there was any basis for 
agreement. 





Sen. Charles E. Potter (R Mich.) said Russia’s pro- 
gress toward a hydrogen bomb may have been speeded 
by espionage that “would make the Alger Hiss case look 
like petty larceny in comparison.’ Potter, a member of 
the Senate Permanent Investigations Subcommittee, said 
that the Subcommittee’s disclosures of ‘‘lax and inept’’ 
security measures at the Government Printing Office 
(See CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1109, 1085) give rise to the 
question whether these are ‘‘typical of the security pro- 
cedures in other government agencies.”’ 


SPENDING CUT PREDICTED 


Chairman Styles Bridges (R N.H.) of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee predicted Aug. 15 that the Admin- 
istration will spend about $72 billion, instead of the re- 
cently estimated $74.1 billion, during fiscal 1954. 








He said Congress reduced appropriations $14.1 bil- 
lion below former President Truman’s requests. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1046.) Bridges blamed past commit - 
ments for failure to balance the budget, but said a balance 
in fiscal 1955 and 1956 ‘will be distinctly within the 
realm of accomplishment.’’ 


‘‘Admirable teamwork’’ between the White House 
and Congress, Bridges said, reversed a 20-year trend 
in government spending. 


BYRD AND DEBT CEILING 


If Congress should authorize an increase in the fed- 
eral debt ceiling from $275 billion to $290 billion, the 
limit soon would go to $300 billion ‘‘and then over the 
precipice of financial disaster,’’ Sen. Harry Flood Byrd 
(D Va.) said Aug. 18 in a copyrighted interview with 
U.S. News and World Report. (CQ Weekly Report, p.1060.) 
The only hope for balancing the budget lies in holding the 
debt ceiling down, he said. 
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Byrd said Treasury figures show that the debt limit 
is likely to be exceeded in only four of the next 11 months. 
During those four months, he said, the Administration 
could avoid cracking the ceiling by reducing its cash 
balance on hand from $6 billion to $4 billion. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUOTES 


Sen. William E. Jenner (R Ind.) told the Senate July 
29: ‘‘...we are going to have an authorized expenditure 
of $1.3 billion more this year than was spent last year; 
and if that be true, I want to extend my apologies publicly 
to former President Truman and Dean Acheson.’’ At 
this point, the Record read: (Laughter.) (Congressional 
Record, p. 10688.) 





Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.), in an Aug. 13 news- 
letter, wrote: ‘‘...the Republicans have now achieved 
one major objective. They finally got the Congress ad- 
journed, They had failed in practically everything else 
they tried, but they did succeed in quitting. I never saw 
a party try so hard to abandon a job they...seemed so 
anxious to have.’’ 


Wrote Rep. John J. Dempsey (D N.M.) in an Aug. 13 
newsletter: ‘‘The first session of the 83rd Congress, 
which did a fairly good job in cutting appropriations, will 
not go down in history as otherwise having established an 
outstanding accomplishment record. It did set a record, 
however, for the amount of legislative troubles it left on 
the doorstep of the next session...’’ 





In an Aug. 16 Washington newsletter, Rep. William 
H. Harrison (R Wyo.) wrote: ‘‘The shooting has ceased 
in Korea -- a fact for which everyone is exceedingly 
thankful -- but it ... remains to be seen whether we have 
a truce or a ruse. ...ahead is the big job of turning the 
truce into a peace; and here is where we may discover 
the true nature of the cease-fire.’’ 


In an Aug. 14 extension of remarks in the Congres- 
sional Record, House Minority Leader Sam Rayburn (D 
Tex.) said: ‘‘...my Republican colleagues have my full 
sympathy, because they return to face their constituents 
knowing they have failed to keep 1952 campaign pledges. 
...The Congress is unhappy, and so too, must be the 
President.’’ (Page A5374) 


Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R Md.) said Aug. 14: ‘‘All of us 
are opposed toCommunism. ...To question the loyalty 
of another person is a serious matter and should not be 
done without the strongest conviction that the charge is 
valid. ...We should not permit any man to assume the 
sole authority for deciding whether another is a patriot.’’ 
(Congressional Record, page A5380.) 


Rep. Ear] Wilson (R Ind.), in an Aug. 17 newsletter: 
‘‘The (federal) debt is nearly twice the assessed value 
of all real estate in the 48 states. ...The debt is equal 
to almost $4.50 per second since the (birth of Christ.’’) 


JONAS ANSWERS ALL CALLS 


Rep. Charles Raper Jonas (R N.C.) answered all the 
123 quorum and roll calls during the first session. A 
re-check of a tabulation made for a Member of the House 
added Jonas to the original list of 11 Representatives with 
perfect attendance records for 71 roll-call votes and 52 
quorum calls. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1084.) 








MUTUAL SECURITY REPORT 


The Administration Aug. 17 told Congress that, while 
‘substantial American assistance’’ must continue to 
strengthen the free world against possible Communist 
aggression, U.S. foreign aid ‘‘cannot do the whole job.”’ 
Reporting to Congress on Mutuai Security progress in 
the six months ending June 30, President Eisenhower 
emphasized the importance of ratification of the European 
Defense Community, expansion of international trade, 
and greater investment of private capital abroad. 


In extending the Mutual Security program, Congress 
set the termination date for entering new contracts at 
June 30, 1954, providing for winding up economic aid by 
June 30, 1956, and military aid by June 30, 1957. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 951.) The report declared that ‘‘we 
simply cannot aim for a fixed target by a fixed date.’’ 


Mr. Eisenhower reported growing Soviet strength 
and said ‘‘there is no real evidence’’ that the threat of 
Russian ‘‘expansionism...will diminish within the fore- 
seeable future.’’ 


Emphasis in spending the $6.7 billion in foreign aid 
available for fiscal 1954 (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1060), 
the report said, has been ‘‘shifted more toward Asia 
and the Pacific.’’ 


The report said foreign aid is not a ‘‘give-away,”’ 
but rather a sound investment. 


BILLS SIGNED, VETOED 


President Eisenhower Aug. 15 signed 15 bills into 
law and pocket -vetoed three others, completing action 
on the more than 200 public and private measures rushed 
through Congress in the final days of the first session. 


The three measures vetoed were private. It raised 
to nine the total number of bills vetoed by the President. 


In a statement, the Chief Executive expressed 
‘*grave doubts’’ about one bill (HR 1063) he signed. The 
measure confers jurisdiction to the states of California, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon and Wisconsin in civil or 
criminal cases arising on Indian reservations in those 
states. 


Also signed was a bill (HR 6426) to prevent movie 
stars and other high-salaried Americans from avoiding 
payment of U.S. taxes on income earned abroad. The 
measure limits to $20,000 a year the amount of exempt 
earnings for individuals living abroad for at least 17 of 
18 consecutive months. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1031.) 


EXECUTIVE BRIEFS 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., said Aug. 17 
that the Justice Department will enforce federal civil 
rights laws even when they conflict with state laws. Gov. 
Herman Talmadge (D Ga.) said Aug. 20 ‘‘every governor 
in the country...is bitterly opposed...’’ 


‘JOINT CHIEFS’’ TURNOVER 
Admiral Robert B. Carney Aug. 17 was sworn in as 


Chief of Naval Operations to complete the Administration’s 
‘‘team’’ of top military leaders. Two other members of 
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the ‘‘Joint Chiefs’’ were sworn in Aug. 15 -- Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford as Chairman, and Gen, Matthew B. 
Ridgway, Army. Gen. Nathan F. Twining became Air 
Force Chief on June 30. 


CUT FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Philip Young, chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission predicted Aug. 18 that the federal payroll 
would be cut another 100,000 by July 1, 1954. Eighty 
thousand persons were trimmed from the rolls between 
Jan. 20 and June 30, he added. More than half of the re- 
duction would be made by not filling vacancies as they 
occur. Young stated the annual savings from the 180,000 
total reduction would be more than $600 million. 


HANSON DISMISSED 


The newly formed Foreign Operations Administra - 
tion (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1065) Aug. 16 announced the 
dismissal, effective Sept. 1, of Haldore Hanson, described 
by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) in 1950 as a ‘‘man 
with a mission to Communize the world.’’ Hanson was 
absolved of Communist connections by a Foreign Rela- 
tions subcommittee headed by former Sen. Millard Tydings 
(D Md.). (CQ Almanac, Vol. VI, 1950, pp. 448, 456-7.) 





FOA Administrator Harold E. Stassen said the dis- 
missal from the $10,000-a-year job had nothing to do with 
the 1950 accusations, but was attributable to a general 
staff cut. 


CANCEL AD-X2 ORDER 


The Post Office Department Aug. 20 cancelled a 
fraud order issued Feb. 24, 1953, against Jess M. Ritchie 
for using the mails to advertise a product known as AD- 
X2. Ritchie claimed the chemical! would prolong the life 
of electric storage batteries. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 
845-6.) The cancellation order said there was lack oi 
proof of “intent by Ritchie to deceive.’’ 


WHEAT CONTROL 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Aug. 15 
promised to carry out the 1954 wheat control program in 
an ‘‘equitable and constructive manner.’’ Almost com- 
plete returns from the Aug. 14 national referendum 
showed 87 per cent of wheat farmers willing to accept 
controls in return for 90-per-cent-of-parity price sup- 
ports. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 956.) 


Benson said Aug. 18 that there would be no export 
subsidies on the 1953 cotton crop. ‘‘It is our carefully 
considered opinion,’’ he said, ‘‘that an export subsidy is 
not a solution to our cotton export problem under present 
conditions.’’ 


SMALL BUSINESS 


William D. Mitchell, head of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, said Aug. 17 that President Eisenhower, 
after listening to a progress report on the organization 
of the SBA, ‘‘seemed to be very pleased because our pro- 
gram fits in with his idea of the grass roots approach-- 
letting the people do the main job.’’ 


The agency, Mitchell said, will “step in only when 
we are actually needed’’ in providing aid for small firms. 
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weekly committee roundup 





Continued Hearings 


TAX REVISION -- The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee ended hearings Aug. 14 on legisla- 
tive proposals to coordinate and simplify the federal tax 
structure. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1086-7.) 





The {inal hearing was devoted to the oil and mineral 
depletion tax allowances. Ernest O. Thompson, chair - 
man of the Texas Railroad Commission, told the Com- 
mittee that if the tax laws which allow an oil or gas com - 
pany to deduct for tax purposes 27; per cent of the gross 
income from any oil or gas producing property were 
changed, it would ‘‘hurt the industry severely and hamper 
exploration for new oil reserves that the nation urgently 
needs.’’ 


Thompson argued that the deduction was necessary 
to preserve incentives for the search for new oil sources. 


James P. Jones, representing the National Stripper 
Well Association, said the continuance of the tax deple- 
tion allowance was essential to thousands of small oper- 
ators faced with high cost and financially hazardous pro- 
duction operations. 


Henry B. Bernald, chairman of the tax committee of 
the American Mining Congress, opposed the reductions 
by saying that ‘‘there is serious question whether some 
of the present percentage depletion rates should not be 
further increased to grant equitable allowances.’’ 


Paul E. Hadlick, general counsel of the National Oil 
Marketers Association, opposed the ‘‘ percentage deple- 
tion method’’ and urged that the law be rewritten so that 
as soon as the depletion taken on an oil and gas property 
equalled the capital originally invested, no further deple- 
tion allowance could be deducted. 


Hadlick said that ‘‘the percentage depletion method 
in the oil industry returns to the producer his capital 
over and over again and thus provides a tax loophole that 
should be plugged.’’ These ‘‘enormous tax savings,’’ he 
said, enable the big oil concerns to invest heavily in the 
marketing end ‘‘for the purpose of completing the 
moncpolization of the oil industry.’’ 


Edward Rembert, vice president of the United States 
Gypsum Company, requested that gypsum be granted a 
15 per cent depletion allowance. 


Leo E. Read, a spokesman for the Salt Producers 
Association, appealed for an increase in the depletion 
allowance on salt from the present five per cent rate to 
23 per cent. W. F. Bronkie of the Committee on Percent- 
age Depletion for Slate requested an increase in the de- 
pletion allowance on slate. 


Representatives of the producers of talc and clay, 
kyanite, magnesite and other minerals also argued in 
support of the tax depletion allowance. 


TENTATIVE DECISIONS 


Chairman Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.) said that revision 
of ‘‘antiquated’’ tax laws would be the “‘first order of 
business’’ of the Committee when the new session starts 
Jan. 6. He revealed that the Committee had made two 
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‘‘tentative’’ decisions on provisions which were to be in- 
cluded in the new tax bill. 


One would allow children (including college age boys 
and girls) to earn more than $600 a year without chang- 
ing the dependency credit the parent can claim; and the 
other would allow ‘‘upwards of a million taxpayers’”’ 
whose income comes entirely in wages and whose taxes 
are taken out entirely in withholdings from take-home 
pay, to avoid filing estimated tax returns. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING -- The Senate Permanent 
Investigations Subcommit- 
tee held public hearings Aug. 17-20 into an alleged Com- 
munist conspiracy to ‘‘steal documents’’ from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The public hearings were a 
continuation of closed hearings held Aug. 10-14. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1085.) 





James Phillips, GPO bookbinder, identified Edward 
Rothschildasa one-time member of the Communist Party. 
Phillips said Rothschild had no direct access to secret 
material, but could easily get such material from others. 


The witness asserted Rothschild attended a 1938 
meeting to organize a ‘‘cell’’ inthe GPO. Later, he 
added, Rothschild anda Fred Sillers asked him if he were 
for or against their efforts to organize a ‘‘cell.’’ He said 
he then went before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, then headed by Rep. Martin Dies (D Tex.) 
and testified about the incident. 


Another witness, Mrs. Mary Markward, testified 
that Rothschild’s wife, Esther, was an active worker for 
Communist organizations in the late 1940’s. Mrs. Mark- 
ward, a former under-cover agent for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, said Mrs. Rothschild was ‘‘most definitely’’ 
the woman she knew in the Communist movement. 


Sillers, appearing on the witness stand, refused to 
say, on grounds of possible self-incrimination, whether 
he was ever a Communist, or whether he knew Rothschild 
or Phillips. He said he worked for the GPO for four years, 
starting in 1939, and never handled secret material. 


Harry D. Merold, acting security officer at the GPO, 
said classified work was handied on a ‘‘production sched- 
ule,’’ and according to speed required, rather than on a 
security basis. He said there was a ‘‘special’’ GPO build- 
ing, in which all employees are carefully checked. Usu- 
ally, he added, the ‘‘special’’ building was overloaded 
with work from the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


Merold said secret work is ‘‘monitored’’ at ‘‘every 
stage’’ by persons cleared for security. 


AUG. 18-- 

Rothschild refused, citing the Fifth amendment to say 
whether he is or was a Communist, or whether he ever 
stole secret documents as late as Aug. 9, 1953, from the 
GPO. Rothschild refusedto say whether he knew Phillips, 
or whether he, Rothschild, worked at the GPO. Chairman 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) said Rothschild was suspended 
from his GPO post within an hour after he refused to 
testify. 








Mrs. Gertrude Evans refused to say whether she was 
a Communist, or whether she ever turned over Party dues 
to Mrs. Rothschild. Mrs. Evans said she was executive 
secretary of the District of Columbia Progressive Party. 


AUG. 18 -- 

Mrs. Rothschild, invoking the Fifth amendment, re- 
fused to testify as to whether she was a Communist, had 
ever spied for the Communists, or had helped her hus- 
band to do so. 


E.C. Mellor, assistant tu the GPO’s Director of 
Personnel, said Rothschild had been questioned under 
oath and “denied all these charges’’ in a loyalty probe 
several years ago. He said Rothschild had been cleared 
as a loyalty risk by the Loyalty Review Board, headed by 
Seth Richardson, and that the case was reviewed again 
in July, 1953. The July review did not warrant ruling 
Rothschild a security risk, Mellor said. 


Mellor asserted the GPO’s Loyalty Board was not 
‘‘set up to investigate,’’ but was to call on the FBI for 


probing. 


S. Preston Hipsley, GPO personnel officer, said 
officials were correct in keeping Rothschild at work until 
he refused to testify before the Subcommittee. ‘‘you 
developed a spirit in this man we did not face,’’ said 
Hipsley. 


McCarthy accused Mellor and Hipsley of ‘ ‘complete 
incompetence.”’ 


AUG, 20 -- 

McCarthy made public testimony of Miss Cleta Guess, 
who testified in secret session, that Rothschildtooka code 
book and other secret data from the GPO during World 
War II. 


Two witnesses, testifying at request of the Rothschild 
attorneys, declined to answer questions concerning their 
alleged Communist Party membership. One, Jack Zucker 
of Philadelphia, testified he had never engaged in ‘‘any 
spy activity’’ against the U.S. but refused, under the 
Fifth Amendment, to answer any questions about the 
Rothschilds. 


Charles Gift of Washington refused comment on 
testimony that he was a ‘‘Communist Party member, and 
solicited others to join.”’ 


INTERNAL SECURITY -- Chairman William E. Jenner 
(R Ind.) of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee Aug. 15 released testimony re- 
ceived by the group in its study of subversive influence 
in the educational process. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1032.) 








The testimony, said Jenner, demonstrated the ‘‘ease’’ 
with which even ‘‘exposed Communists’’ were able to 
penetrate the Manhattan Bomb project during World 
War Il. It contained statements of Morris U. Cohen, 

Iven Hurlinger, Joseph Steigman and Mary Knowles, all 
of whom invoked ‘‘their privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion’’ when asked about their alleged Communist connec - 
tions. 


Report 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES -- The House Un-American 
Activities Committee 
released a report Aug. 19 designed, according to its in- 


troduction, to make known to the American people the 
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origin, philosophies, fights, purges, turn-abouts, name- 
changing and general tactics of some ‘‘left-wing Social - 
ists,’’ Communists and the Communist Party in the 
United States for the past 34 years. 


The report stated that the confusion in the minds of 
the American people concerning the various types and 
degrees of communism and socialism had enabled ‘‘ many 
self-styled ‘anti-Communists,’ with Socialist or Com- 
munist-front backgrounds’’ to ‘‘get away with their at- 
tacks on Congressional committees investigating com~ 
munism.’’ 


Committee Assignment 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY -- The Senate Judiciary Sub- 

committee to Study Juvenile 
Delinquency was made a four-man group Aug. 15 with the 
appointment of Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D Mo.) by 
Judiciary Chairman William Langer N.D.). (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1068.) Other members are Robert C. Hendrick- 
son (R N.J.), Chairman; Langer, and Estes Kefauver (D 
Tenn.). 

















Coming Up 


IMMIGRATION -- Chairman Arthur V. Watkins (R Utah) 
of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 

on Immigration announced Aug. 15 that he would leave 

early in September for a trip te Europe to investigate 

complaints against the McCarran-Walter Immigration 

Act cited by President Eisenhower April 6. Watkins said 

he also would check arrangements for handling emergency 

immigration to the U.S. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1062.) 





ATOMIC ENERGY -- Nine members of the Joint Com- 

mittee on Atomic Energy were to 
leave Aug. 23 for a one-month tour of American military 
installations in Europe and North Africa and uraniym 
mines and processing facilities in the Union of South 
Africa, and a visit with officials of the Belgian Congo, 
the Committee announced Aug. 19. 





Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R Iowa), Committee 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman of the Raw Materials Sub- 
committee, will head the party, which also will include: 
Chairman W. Sterling Cole (R N.Y.), Sens. Guy Cordon 
(R Ore.) and Richard B. Russell (D Ga.), and Reps, Carl 
Hinshaw (R Calif.), James E. Van Zandt (R Pa.), Thomas 
A. Jenkins (R Ohio), Chet Holifield (D Calif.), and Melvin 
Price (D IIl.). 





VA -+ Seven members of the House Veterans Affairs 

Committee planned to accompany C. G. Beck of 
the Veterans Administration on an inspection tour of VA 
regional offices in Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, 
and St. Paul from Sept. 28 through Oct. 6. Purpose of 
the tour, announced Aug. 17, was to find ways to cut 
operating costs. 


Slated for the trip were Winston L. Prouty (R Vt.), 
Edward J. Bonin (R Pa.), Armistead I. Selden, Jr. (D Ala.), 
E. Ross Adair (R Ind.), Albert W. Cretella (R Conn.), and 
James A, Byrne (D Pa.). They are Members of the Sub- 
committees on Insurance or Administration and Finance. 


AIRLINES -- Chairman John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) of 

the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee on Aviation said Aug. 16 that his group was 
making a detailed study of civilian and commercial avia- 
tion in preparation for hearings, which may get under way 
in October. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 649.) 
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DISCRIMINATION COMMITTEE 


President Eisenhower Aug. 15 named nine members 
of the new 15-member committee to help prevent hiring 
and firing discrimination on jobs covered by federal con- 
tracts. The committee was created by executive order 
Aug. 13, (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1084.) Six government 
officials will be named. 


Appointed by the President: Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, Chairman; J. Ernest Wilkins, Chicago attorney, 
vice-chairman; George Meany, president, American 
Federation of Labor; Walter P. Reuther, president, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; John Roosevelt; 
Mrs. Helen R. Reid, board chairman, New York Herald 
Tribune; Fred Lazarus, Jr., president, American Retail 
Federation; John L. McCaffrey, president, International 
Harvester Co., and John Minor Wisdom, Louisiana GOP 
National Committeeman. 


The President met with newly appointed members 
of the group in New York City Aug. 19. Nixon said after- 
ward that the President wants an ‘‘action committee”’ 
and not just a ‘‘lot of publicity.’’ Nixon said the group’s 
first meeting would be in Washington Sept. 14. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMISSION 


President Eisenhower Aug. 18 named Clarence E. 
Manion, former Dean of Notre Dame University Law 
School, as chairman of the 25-man Commission on Inter - 
governmental Relations to study overlapping authority 
between the federal and state and local governments. 
The Congressional membership has been completed. 

(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1084.) The President will name 
14 additional members. 


Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson (R N.J.) said Aug. 18 
that the Commission should examine every federal 
grants-in-aid program to see if it should be continued. 
Hendrickson, one of the 10 Congressional members, said 
the programs now cost about $2 billion a year, and make 
up about one-fifth of state revenues. 


CANCER DRUGS 


Robert D. L’Heureux, chief counsel of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, said Aug. 
20 that the late Chairman Charles W. Tobey (R N.H.) de- 
cided tocall off a confidential inquiry into cancer drugs, 
treatments, and organizations because of lack of juris- 
diction. 





L’Heureux said that Benedict Fitzgerald, a Justice 
Department attorney who had conducted a preliminary 
study for the Committee, will leave the Committee at the 
end of August. A progress report by Fitzgerald recom- 
mended a full-scale Senate investigation, praised the 
effectiveness of a drug called ‘“‘krebiozen,’’ and accused 
the American Medical Association of trying to ‘‘hinder, 
suppress, or restrict’’ cancer drugs and information. 


John M. McElroy, administrative assistant to Chair- 
man John W. Bricker (R Ohio) who now is Commerce 
chairman, said that the Senator believes his Committee 
lacks jurisdiction. McElroy said Bricker considers it 
‘inconceivable that a great body of medical leaders’’ 
would be guilty of actions charged by Fitzgerald. 





L’Heureux said only Tobey among the Committee 
members knew of Fitzgerald’s inquiry. 
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CONGRESSIONAL BRIEFS 
TRIM BROADCASTS TO RUSSIA ? 


The Committee on International Information Activi- 
ties recommended that Voice of America broadcasts to 
Russia be reduced but that the present level of broad- 
casts to Soviet satellites be maintained, according to an 
Aug. 11 letter from Theodore C. Streibert, Director of 
the U.S. Information Agency, to Sen. Pat McCarran (D 
Nev.). McCarran released the letter Aug. 19. Only a 
summary of the Committee’s report was made public 
July 8. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 903.) William H. Jackson 
was chairman. 


MORSE ASKS WILSON-GM PROBE 


Oregon’s Sen. Wayne Morse (I) Aug. 19 charged 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson with ‘‘favoring 
General Motors’’ in awarding defense contracts. On an 
ABC radio program, Morse said he will ask the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to investigate the handling of 
Defense Department contracts. Wilson headed GM be- 
fore assuming the Defense post. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 148) 


DEMANDS POW RETURN 


Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) Aug. 20 asked 
President Eisenhower to demand immediate return of all 
U.S. prisoners of war in Korea, or ‘‘wipe accused Com- 
munist leaders responsible from the face of the earth.’’ 

In an address before the Marine Corps League, McCarthy 
also criticized Administration policy in laying the ground - 
work for the United Nations political conference intended 
to settle the Korean problem. He attacked the ‘‘reversal’’ 
of policy in allowing Russia to take part in the peace talks. 
The League gave the Senator its distinguished service 
medal. 





TAFT-HARTLEY REVISION 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D II1.), a member of the Senate 
Labor Committee, stated Aug. 18 in a letter to the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor that the 83rd Congress failed 
to act on ‘‘desirable and long overdue’’ changes in the 
Taft-Hartley law. He said the President had submitted a 
list of proposed changes to the Taft-Hartley law to the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Labor Committees 
three days before Congress adjourned but withdrew them 
because of Republican protest. 





BUTLER AND NLRB 


Sen. John Marshall Butler (R Md.) said Aug. 17 that 
the National Labor Relations Board is controlled by a 
‘‘New Deal, left-wing element’’ that recently appointed 
‘fone of their own kind’’ as security officer for the board. 
Butler named no names but a NLRB spokesman said that 
Nicholas T. Shelton, a former personnel director for the 
old Wage Stabilization Board, was recently named as 
board security officer. Butler said the board discrimin- 
ated against veterans and made ‘‘ midnight appointments.”’ 


EX-SEN. MORRISON DIES 


Ex-Sen. Cameron A. Morrison (D N.C.) died Aug. 20 
of heart disease while on a vacation trip in Canada. He 
was 84 years old. Morrison, who served in the Senate 
from Dec. 13, 1930, to Dec. 4, 1932, also served as gov- 
ernor (1921-25), and U.S. Representative (1943-45). He 
was chairman of the North Carolina delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1952. 
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1. 





Q--What field of study has been assigned to the 


Commission on Inter -governmental Relation- 
ships ? 


A--The 25-member Commission will study re- 
lationships between the federal government and 
states and localities. Among matters to be 
studied are federal grants to states, which total 
over $2 billion a year, and disputed fields of 
taxation. The Governors’ Conference early in 
August asked the federal government to leave 
gasoline taxes to the states and to eliminate 
‘‘great inequity’’ arising from federal estate 
taxes. 


. Q--What provisions does the law make for suc- 


cession to the Presidency in case both the 
President and Vice President die, resign, or are 
impeached or incapaciated ? 


A--From 1886 until 1947, the cabinet officers 
were in the line of succession according to the 
seniority of the departments they head, led by 

the Secretary of State, provided they fulfilled 
Constitutional requirements. The Presidential 
Succession Act of 1947 inserted first the 

Speaker of the House and then the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate ahead of the cabinet. If a 
cabinet officer should rise to the White House, he 
would serve only until a Speaker or President 
Pro Tempore became available, and the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore would step aside upon quali- 
fication of a Speaker. Although officially ‘‘Acting 
President,’’ the Speaker or President Pro Tem- 
pore would complete the unexpired Presidential 
term. 


. Q--Compared to President Eisenhower, how 


successful was former President Truman in 
winning favorable action on his proposals to 
Congress? 


A--President Eisenhower racked up a success 
score of 72.7 per cent on his 44 proposals to the 
first session. During his last six years in office, 
Mr. Truman won favorable action on 42.9 per 
cent of his legislative requests. 


. Q--Have any of the current petitions to discharge 


House committees from consideration of bills, in 
order to force them to the floor, rounded up close 
to the required 218 signatures? 


A--By unofficial counts, the petition on the Town- 
send Plan old-age pension bill leads with 163 
signatures.~ The House does not reveal an official 
tally but reports are that five other discharge 
petitions have from 17 to 115 signers each. 
Although filed during the first session, the six 
petitions will remain alive throughout the second. 
One, however, seems dead for all practical pur - 
poses unless a special session of Congress is 


congressional quiz 





convened before January. It concerns a bill to 
advance personal income tax reductions from 
Jan. 1, 1954, to July 1, 1953. 


. Q--Aside from Presidential and Vice Presidential 


candidates, who drew the largest vote ever cast 
for an individual running for public office in this 
country ? 


A--According to a study by Rep. Gordon L, 
McDonough (R Calif.), Sen. William F. Knowland 
(R Calif.) holds that distinction. Unopposed by a 
major party, Knowland received 3,982,448 votes 
for Senator in 1952. 


. Q--To what levels of taxation will we return if 


scheduled repeals and reductions take effect? 


A--In most cases, excise, corporation and persona 
income taxes would revert to levies in effect in 
1950. The Revenue Act of 1951 imposed ‘‘tem- 
porary’’ increases to pay for the Korean war. 
Generally, the increased personal income taxes 
were limited by the Act to Jan. 1, 1954, while the 
new and higher excise and corporation taxes were 
scheduled to expire March 31, 1954. 


. Q--Why are Congressional committee chairman- 


ships concentrated regionally ? 


A--Under the seniority rule, the chairman of a 
committee generally is the member of the 
majority party with the longest continuous ser - 
vice on that committee. Members of Congress 
from states which habitually vote for one party 
tend to build up the greatest continuous seniority. 
Under Democratic control, most committees were 
headed by Southerners and Members from Demo- 
cratic strongholds in the West. In the 83rd Con- 
gress, the bulk of chairmen are from ‘‘safe’’ Re- 
publican states in the Eastern, Central, and 
Western regions. 


. Q--Are private contractors working for the 


federal government allowed to practice racial or 
religious discrimination against employees or 
job applicants? 


A--Not according to law. Most federal contracts 
contain a provision forbidding discrimination. 
Agencies letting the contracts are responsible for 
enforcement, using contract cancellation as a 
weapon, The Committee on Government Contract 
Compliance reported that enforcement has been 
ineffective. President Eisenhower Aug. 13 estab- 
lished the new Government Contract Committee to 
help the agencies enforce non-discrimination 
provisions. 


NOTE: CQ Weekly Report and Almanac pages on 


which additional data can be found: (1) 1084; (2) 
375; Almanac, Vol. III, 1947, p. 478; (3) (4) 1073; 
(5) 657; (6) 1075; Almanac, Vol. VIII, 1952, pp. 
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409 ff; (7) 1076; (8) 1084. 





